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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO “AMERICAN CHILDHOOD” SUBSCRIBERS 


Beginning January Ist, 1950, the subscription price of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD will advance to... 


84.00 for One Year 87.00 for Two Years 


We have withheld this increase even after rising labor and production costs 
reached a point which made higher prices necessary and general in the magazine 
publishing field — 


— to give our old subscribers and prospective new ones the benefit of 
the present low rates through the fall subscription season ... 


— hut beginning January Ist. conditions compel a price increase if 
‘ 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is to continue publication on a reasonably 


sound business basis. 


However, UNTIL JANUARY Ist you may still take advantage of the 
present low prices by renewing or extending your present subscription 
for one or two years from its date of expiration. 


You may renew with confidence and our assurance that the present editorial and 
educational quality of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will be maintained and 
constantly improved, continuing to provide the greatest magazine value obtainable 
for primary teachers. 


SAVE A DOLLAR — Save Money with these Special Combina- 
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saving. 


ONG AGO, he’d planned the year, the day, the hour of 
his retirement. 


But now, a year beyond that date, his desk is still open 
... the weekday trout still in the brook. 


What happened? Unexpected expenses . . . Nickie start- 
ing college . . . the last of Mom’s hospital bills. He never 
really figured it out. But the happy day he planned was 
no longer in sight. 


A lot of years are getting away from a lot of people... 
because they don’t have a plan which helps them save 
money regularly. But there are people—millions in the 
country—who are making the most of the years, by invest- 
ment in United States Savings Bonds. 


It’s an easy, automatic way of insuring a financial 
future, thanks to two simple, automatic plans: 


1. The Payroll Savings Plan, at the firm where you 
are employed. You get a bond just as often as you like. 


2. If not on a payroll, you can get a bond every 
month, through the Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank. 


Don’t let another year—another moment—escape you. 


Us AURE Aauing: 
U.S. Savings Bonds- 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with 
the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Vital Childhood Art is Based on Vivid 


Experience 
ELLA E. PRESTON 


Supervisor of Art Education, Davenport, lowa 


Ir YOU would have vital art 
expressions in your classroom keep 
your eyes and ears open, as your 
mother used to say, and discover 
what the exciting experiences of 
your pupils are. Then give them 
opportunity to express them. Art is 
a natural language and for the 
young child it is mainly an expres- 
sion of vivid experiences and con- 
cepts. It is one of the beauties of the 
flexible program in the modern 
school that the fresh experiences of 
children can be set down while they 
are still vital, living experiences. 

Little Max came into the third 
grade school room one day excited 
because he had seen a group of men 
trimming a tree on the lot next door. 
“They had ladders and ropes and 
axes” he said breathlessly. “And a 
truck to put the branches in.” 
“Can you make us a picture of it?” 
asked Miss M. “You will find some 


paper on the lower shelf of the art 
cupboard. Have you crayons?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Max, and hurried 
to the cupboard to get the paper. 
“This is such nice large paper, Max, 
be sure to fill it and tell us all about 
the tree trimmers.” She turned to 
her class and went on with the 
regular work. Max sat at his desk 
feverishly working. Here is the pic- 
ture that he made. No. 1. 

Donald lived in a neighborhood 
bordering the river. When the new 
bridge was under construction he 
came eagerly to tell of its progress 
every day. Several of his classmates 
also were excited about the big 
machine that hammered all night, 
and the big hole that was going to 
be made in the river. So, one day 
the teacher said to her class, ““Let’s 
make a picture today of something 
we have seen recently. Something 
that would make a good picture. 


Perhaps those of you who live near 
the river would like to show us how 
the bridge is getting along. What. 
would some of the rest of you like to 
put into your pictures?” 

For a few minutes there was eager 
discussion and many interesting 
“‘pictures-to-be’’ were described. 
Then the class set to work. Donald 
made a very legible picture of the 
coffer dam which was being built so 
that water could be pumped away 
and a place made for the bridge pier. 
It is No. 2. 

Last year the merchants of the 
city held a pre-Christmas parade. 
Santa Claus and his helpers marched 
down the streets ahead of the brass 
band one crisp Saturday morning. 
The following Monday the pupils 
who had seen this parade eagerly 
told of all the wonderful things that 
had happened. The teacher wisely 
said to these little first graders: 
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“T can’t hear you all tell it, but if 
you will take paper and crayons 
perhaps you can each make me a 
picture of the parade so that I can 
see it, too. You see, I missed the 
parade and I would like to know all 
about it.”” The crayon boxes came 
out of the desks in a flash and a class 
of excited children began “‘parading 
with Santa Claus.’”’ You may see 
one of the best of these vivid 
statements in No. 3. 


Near one of our schools a large 
open area was broken up into lots 
and a flock of small houses soon 
appeared on them. One day the 
telephone lineman appeared to put 
up wires for the new houses. To 
the boys and girls of grade three this 
seemed the most exciting of occupa- 
tions. What fun it would be to be a 
lineman! When drawing time came, 
and the teacher saw to it that it 
came soon, they took their crayons 
and went to work to tell the story of 
the lineman, of the new houses, and 
many other things. The boys, par- 
ticularly, were interested in the 
lineman. Gerald expressed the idea 
well, as you will see in No. 4. 

These are only a very few ex- 
amples to show how vivid experience 
increases concept and enhances art 
expression. Sometimes a class trip in 
connection with social science proves 
to be the “‘springboard”’ into a vital 
art experience. It may be a trip 
through the school building from 
furnace room to library, or a trip 
through the local post office, or to 
the farm. If the experience is vital 
and vivid the pupils will have the 
urge to use the language of brush or 
crayon in reporting it. 

You will notice that emphasis and 
balance and the other art principles 
seem to have been very well taken 
care of — in some cases uncon- 
sciously, in some cases in response 
to a clever and sympathetic ques- 
tioning by way of guidance. In all 
these pictures it is easy to see the 
drive of excitement and interest. 
Here is childhood art which is 
dynamic and expressive. It is also 
fun. Plenty of paper and color 
(either crayons, chalk or paint) the 
opportunity to “strike while the 
iron is hot,’’ and sympathetic appre- 


ciation with a minimum of guidance 
—(just the right guidance, no teach- 
er imposed ideas) are the formula for 
Childhood Art. Interest promotes 
observation which in turn enlarges 


concept. Following his creative drive 
the child “draws around his think” 
as one little girl has said, and adds 
what embellishments: of form and 
color he feels the need of. 
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Study of Public Servants through the 


Art Class 


ANNA DUNSER 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


The child learns at an early age 
that his family is not an isolated 
group but that other people come to 
the house occasionally, sometimes 
daily, in some form of service. It is a 
part of education to bring explana- 
tion and appreciation of these people 
who help the family. The child in 
city or large town will encounter 
more service men and women in their 
homes than the farm child does. 
The farm child’s first knowledge of 
help from without the home would 
probably be of the farm hands that 
help his father and perhaps neighbor 
women who exchange work with 
his mother. Threshing timg comes 
and all of the neighborhood gather 
to help one farmer. Later his family 
take their turn in helping neighbors. 
Perhaps milk trucks stop to pick up 
the cans of milk and cream. Another 
truck may come by for eggs. These 
men in trucks are serving the family 
by saving trips to town. 

All of the information that chil- 
dren get about those who serve his 
family, can be enlivened and become 
a real part of themselves through 
expression in some art medium. 
The teacher may begin the series 


of art lessons by choosing one 
helper that most children recognize, 
such as the postman or postmaster. 
In the city the children are familiar 
with the postman, who may be 
better known as the mail carrier, the 
mail man, or the letter carrier. The 
farm children are familiar with the 
postal delivery man, or rural mail 
carrier. Children in small communi- 


ties know nothing about mail deliv- 
ery because they go to the post 
office for their mail and there make 
the acquaintance of the post master. 

It will interest second and third 
grade children to learn how people 
in different sections of the country 
get their mail. The teacher will 
begin with the method of mail 
delivery with which the children 
have had some contact and follow 
up with other lessons that involve 
other methods of getting mail. 

The subject of writing letters to 
friends at a distance, or to a class- 
mate who is ill at home or in the 
hospital, may be the beginning of a 
discussion on how letters travel. 
The carrier puts the letter in the 
mail box but how did he get his 
hands on the letter? Who gave it to 
him? This is a problem for older 
children but for the small children 
it is sufficient to consider the 
delivery of mail only. 

The children draw or paint large 
pictures of the postman coming to 
the house. This brings out many 
phases of the subject. One child 
draws the postman walking along 
on the sidewalk distinguished only 
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by the large bag of letters and 
papers he carries. Another child 
may show the postman ascending 
the steps of the child’s own home, 
or to just any house. A third child 
may show the postman giving a 
letter to the child’s mother in the 
doorway, or he may show himself 
receiving the letter from the post- 
man. 

In arural community the children 
will draw the rural mail carrier who 
drives up close to the boxes which 
are in clusters at the crossroads. 
The carrier may be reaching out of 
the car to put a letter in the box or 
he may be taking down the red flag 
which signifies a letter is there to be 
taken to the post office. Here, too, 
the pupil may draw himself receiv- 
ing letters and a newspaper. These 
various views are not suggested by 
the teacher but may grow out of the 
discussion before the drawing begins. 
Most likely these different view- 
points will develop because the 
child thinks as he works. 

The city child will be interested 
in the mail boxes of the farmers just 
as the farm child likes to hear about 
the rows of mail boxes in the office 
or hallways of a big city apartment 
building. There are many ap- 
proaches to the subject of mail 
delivery and children will enjoy 
making the pictures which will show 
how they visualize the activity. 

Closely related to the postman is 
another helper which many children 
know. It is the truck or car which 
delivers the daily paper in the city. 
The boy in the back of the truck 
expertly throws the newspaper in 
the yard or on the front porch. Per- 
haps it is a boy on a bicycle who 
throws the rolled up paper as he 
rides. 

Early in the morning another 
man comes to many homes. He is 
especially important to the small 
children because he brings the 
milk. The picturesque horse hitched 
to the white milk wagon is fast 
becoming unknown, but his sueces- 
sor drives the small white trucks 
and makes his rounds faithfully, 
like the postman, rain or shine. 

The children in school illustrate 
their stories of the milkman in 
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many positions and with varying 
success. The study of the milk 
delivery will lead the pupils to 
stories of milk on the farm, and that 
too can be illustrated. In making 
the pictures of these public servants, 
the teacher suggests that the man, 
or woman, who serves be drawn 
first and made large because he is 
the central thought in the picture. 
Then suitable backgrounds are put 
in. The postman will have behind 
him, buildings, doors, mailboxes. 
If he travels by car, the car may 
make up the background. The 
milkman will be made against his 
own milk truck. 


The family doctor is a faithful 
servant with which many children 
are familiar. When they draw pic- 
tures of the doctor they may show 
him on the street with his never- 
failing black bag, a very important 
bag to some children. Other pupils 
may think of the doctor in his office 
or at school examining the children. 

The traffic officer is a man who is 
a friend to all boys and girls. The 
city children have learned to respect 
and love the familiar cop on their 
way to school. Children in remote 
communities will enjoy hearing stor- 
ies about the traffic cops and of the 
patrol boys and the corridor officers 
in the large schools of the city. 

The children will draw pictures of 
the traffic cop or a patrol boy with 
spread arms protecting the long 
line of boys and girls going to or 
from school. If the children have 
constructed a village on the school 
room floor, or have painted a mural 
of a village, they will not forget to 
put in the traffic cops. 

Older children may go into the 
study of the police department. 
They may make up stories about 
_ safety, honesty, co-operation and 
service. They may illustrate these 
stories and form booklets with 
designed covers and colored fly 
leaves. 

The firemen and the fire engine, 
the many ladders and the coils of 
hose, always interest the school 
children. Stories and drawings about 
the firemen can be tied up with 
Fire Prevention Week. 

A house on fire, with the firemen 
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at work, makes an exciting subject 
for the children to paint. Such 
pictures pasted inside a round box, 
covered with orange tissue paper, 
and a small hole in one side of the 
wall of the box makes an exciting 
peep-show. The fire engine and 
additional firemen, and on-lookers, 
may be drawn separately and cut 
out can be made to stand up in the 
peep-show. 

Ask the children to name all of 
the helpers that they know, and 
they will include the grocery deliv- 
ery boy, the man from the cleaners, 
or from the laundry. They will 
probably remember the garbage 
man and the insurance collector. 

Each of the public servants can be 
studied and represented in turn, or 
the children can paint a mural 
which will include many of their 
helpers. 

When the Kraft paper (wrapping 
paper) is placed over the blackboard 
or spread on the floor, the children 
can draw in the figures, then the 
background, with white chalk. When 
the outline satisfies the pupils they 
begin painting with tempera, or 
they may prefer colored chalk for 
finishing the picture. The mural is 
very effective if the chalk lines are 
retraced with one color of crayon 
and remain visible after the picture 
ls painted. 

The mural may be painted direct- 
ly with big sweeps of the brush, 
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omitting the chalk outline. The 
inexperienced teacher need not hesi- 
tate to have the children paint a 
mural. If she feels that she does not 
have the required training or experi- 
ence to plan the mural or to guide 
the children, she can leave the first 
mural in the hands of the children. 
Each child goes and paints what he 
wishes on the paper until the space is 
well filled. Then the pupils and 
teacher sit back and look at the 
result. If the children are pleased 
and proud of their work, the real 
aim has been achieved. There may 
be one or more pupils who would 
suggest changes or additional matter 
in the mural. If this meets the 
approval of the majority of the 
children it is done. 

Both the teacher and the children 
learn more about art by the discus- 
sion. They learn to judge a piece of 
art work for its general effect, its 
pleasing lines and colors, its bal- 
ance, and strength in its light and 
dark. They learn that fiddling with 
minor details does not help the 
whole effect. 

Whatever materials and methods 
are used the children will enjoy 
taking this third step in social 
science. After the Home, the Family, 
comes the neighborhood. 
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To Work with Genius 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


In TEACHING art, there are 
many sorrows and many joys. The 
greatest of this last and one of the 
most satisfying experiences a teacher 
can have is to work with genius — 
native, inborn, creative talent which 
seems to breed so slowly and so 
rarely but finds such welcome every- 
where. It does so happen with all 
teachers, though, that exceptional 
children appear now and then — 
crop out from our garden of little 
flowers into taller, stronger, spe- 
cially beautiful blossoms. 

I should hastily say before I con- 
tinue that, far be it from us to seek 
out these exceptional children or to 
foster this genius in terms of “‘pedes- 
tal placing” but to enjoy to our 
utmost and to appreciate all types 
and all children. 

I have talked and written about 


our “art-for-all’’ and our genuine 
joy as teachers in serving all 
children. I have wondered if we are 
doing the best we can for the 
“whole” and if we are appreciating 
the attempts — the possibilities and 
the limitations of all children. I 
have preached the need for under- 
standing, for sympathy and for 
development of art-loving citizens. 
I have believed in art as a way of 
life and art as a joy and satisfaction 
for everyone. I have never fostered 
genius; I have treated all personali- 
ties exactly alike. I have not taught 
art for the purpose of making future 
artists, I have tried to develop future 
citizens with a sympathetic attitude 
toward art. 

But as I have followed this road 
of my belief, I find along the way 
certain children so different, so 


seemingly endowed with talent one 
way or another, I am forced to 
stop and-look a second time. You all 
have experienced this. It is rare to 
find a grade wherein there is no 
outstanding child in some field of 
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the arts. I have seen them come and 
go —— some growing and flowering — 
some merely turning into “copy- 
artists.” 

This year I really received a jolt! 
For there burst into bloom in one 
of my classes a little boy so enriched 
and so endowed that it would be a 
shame not to share his work with 
others. Therefore I write this brief 
article and submit some of his 
drawings. This little fellow of fifth 
grade with tousled black hair and 
freckle-covered nose is the son of an 
intelligent and talented American 
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mother and an English poet father. 
The boys’ work in all subjects is far 
above average. He is a real boy 
among boys and gets along very 
well with his associates. He is not a 
“copy-artist” in his drawings. He is 
as original as any art teacher could 
dream up in her most treasured 
dreams. I have watched him for 
several years. When he started this 
year characterizing the presidential 
candidates I decided to write about 
him and send in some of his pic- 


tures. I gave him a dozen sheets of 


12 x 18-in. manila drawing paper 
and asked him to do some drawings 
at home in his spare time. Later he 
handed me five and said, “‘I’ll bring 
you seven more.” I said, “Why?” 
He answered, ““You gave me twelve 
sheets of paper!”’ 

He draws constantly and such 
creations I have never seen. When 
you view these illustrations, I think 
you will say as I do. ““How I would 
like to be able to look into that 
boys’ mind!” And “What type of a 
world citizen will he turn out to be.” 


Periods of Time Measurements 


MAGDA BRANDON 


A DAY is a period of the earth’s 
revolution on its axis, divided into 
twenty-four hours. The word day 
comes from a very old word meaning 
“to shine.” A day really means the 
period the sun shines on the earth. 
It has become to mean the time it 
takes the sun to revolve on its axis 
— that is, the period from sunrise 
to sunset. 

The Roman day was from mid- 
night to midnight. The Babylonians 
began their day at sunrise; the Jews, 
at sundown; and the ancient: Egyp- 
tians, at midnight. The day, in this 
sense, became the first measurement 
of time. 

A day is measured by the interval 
between two successive transits of a 
heavenly body over the same meridi- 
an, and it takes its specific name 
from that body. If that body is the 
sun, the day is called a solar day. If 
it is the moon, the day is called a 
lunar day. If the celestial body is a 
star, the day is called a siderial day. 
An astromical day is the same as a 
solar day, beginning the moment 
the sun’s center is on the meridian of 
the place, its twenty-four hours 
being numbered from one to twenty- 
four. A civil day is the same as a 
solar day, and is used in the common 
ordinary reckoning of time, and 
begins at midnight; its twenty-four 
hours are numbered in two series, 
each from one to twelve. 

The next period of measurement 


was suggested by the moon. It was 
noticed that the moon began as a 
slim horn-shaped new moon, grow- 
ing in fullness and size till it became 
a full moon, and then it began to 
grow less and less in size till once 
again, it had become a slim horn- 
shaped new moon. And so the peri- 
od from one new moon to the next 
was called a lunar month (lunar 
from the Latin word ‘“‘luna,”’ mean- 
ing month — a period of twenty- 
nine and a half days). 

The next measurement of time 
was suggested through the change 
of seasons. From spring to spring 
was a period of about twelve lunar 
months. This period became known 
as a year. The earth circling around 
the sun in 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 
minutes, causes the change of sea- 
sons. But twelve lunar months equal 
354 days. Here the months raced 
ahead of the season, and in a few 
years, when it was time for spring to 
arrive, it was still winter according 
to the calendar. The lunar month 
had to be lengthened occasionally to 
make up for this difference between 
the lunar and solar year. The Greeks 
added three months every eight 
years. The Jews added a month 
seven times every nineteen years. 
At first, the Romans had a year of 
ten months beginning with March. 
Then they added two months and 
thus had a year of twelve months or 
355 days. Their calendar was still 


short a number of days. They added 
a day from time to time, which only 
added to the confusion. In 46 B.C., 
Julius Caesar decreed that the future 
years should consist of 365 days. 

The earth spins around the sun in 
365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, 
and a fourth of a day was still miss- 
ing at the end of each year. Caesar 
gave us Leap Year. He ordered an 
extra day to be put into February 
every fourth year. This is called the 
Julian calendar, so named for Julius 
Caesar. At last, the lunar year 
seemed to be of the correct length. 
through 49 minutes being taken for 
a fourth of a day. That was not 
exact arithmetic. The year was 
short six hours. In 100 years this 
trifle amounted to ten days. The 
lunar year was too long even after 
all the juggling about of days. 

In 1582, ten days were omitted 
from the calendar of that year by 
the order of Pope Gregory, and the 
fourth of October was called the 
fifteenth. It was not till 1751 that 
the English dropped the eleven days 
from the English calendar. This 
brought about confusion among the 
masses, who thought they had been 
robbed of eleven days. To rectify 
this, it was agreed that instead of 
every fourth year being a leap year, 
the years ending in 00, as 1700, 
1800, 1900, should not be leap years. 
And that is the story of the division 
of time. 
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Let's Give a Puppet Show 


MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 


Director of Art, Old Saybrook Consolidated School 


GIVE a puppet show!” 
I said one day to my fourth grade 
class . . . I could see their eyes light 
up because everyone loves little 
puppet people and the joy of being 
able to make them do almost 
anything. 

Now, these fourth graders of mine 
were having an Art course for the 
first time and were full of enthusiasm 
about it, so they entered into the 
project with great vim. Knowing 
their limitations and mine, as to 
available time, it was advisable to 
make hand puppets and leave the 
mystery of string marionettes for a 
more advanced group. After that, 
things began to happen fast. First 
came the exciting discussion about 
what story to enact .. . I explained 
carefully that these hand puppets 
could not do everything we would 
like them to do, and during the next 
lesson I brought in a hand puppet, 
showing the children that it was just 
a molded head with two cloth hands 
attached to a foundation garment 
and manipulated by inserting the 


forefinger in a hole in the neck and 
the thumb and third finger in the 
wrists of the cloth hands. In this 
way we found out that these puppets 
could nod, dance in a simple way, 
clap their hands, point, pick up 
simple light objects, hold a flag or 
umbrella, carry bundles and so 
many more things . . . which we 
carefully listed, because we had to 
choose a play where as many of these 
motions as possible were to be used. 
The children choose Hansel and 
Gretel and our next project was 
dividing the class into groups, giving 
everyone a part in the production. 
We then had nine groups consisting 
of three students each, in the follow- 
ing divisions . . . Scenery, puppet 
heads, costumes, stage settings, mu- 
sic, lighting, stage crew and script. 
This grouping will fit any play you 
might choose, as will the description 
of the making of the puppets and 
properties. 

First, we procured a good copy of 
the story, which offered a basis for 
the script, which was written after a 


bit of instruction. The children 
readily saw that music added greatly 
to the play, and I had them use 
it for introduction, interludes during 
scene changes, and to add atmos- 
phere. We secured recordings of the 
Hansel and Gretel music and played 
them over as we worked up the 
script. Passages of narration by a 
“‘voice”’ helped to bridge the passage 
of time and take the place of scenes 
which would be difficult to play. 
Dialogue was simple, with sentences 
short and easy to read or remember. 
Fourth graders can turn out a very 
creditable script, I found, After the 
idea began to unfold. 

Now for scenery. We used brown 
wrapping paper, one yard wide and 
five feet long, which was available 
. . . but for more durable back 
drops, which could be used many 
times, I suggest unbleached muslin. 
We needed three scenes for Hansel 
and Gretel . . . The interior of the 
woodcutter’s cottage, the forest, 
and the witches sugar plum house. 
We thumb tacked the paper to a 
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Jong bulletin board and the students 
began sketching the scenes in pen- 
cil, first having planned the scene 
on a small scale. I believe that it is 
much more advisable to work the 
sets on an upright surface than flat 
on the floor . . . It gives the perspec- 
tive as it will appear on the stage. 
Show card poster paints were used 
to paint the scenes. Of course 
crayon would also be effective and 
either paint or crayon can be used 
on unbleached muslin, too. 

As hand puppets cannot sit down, 
or use a set with any real stage 
properties, everything . . . chairs, 
tables, all the furniture, was painted 
right on the back drop. When we 
came to the sugar plum house, the 
children loved making a very fanci- 
ful house, trimmed with lollipops, 
peppermint sticks and gum drops. 
After the painting of this scene was 
complete, we gave it a light coat of 
schellac, and while it was wet we 
sprinkled “Christmas snow,’ the 
sparkle used on Christmas trees, all 
over the gay little house, with its 
strawberry pink roof and taffy sides. 

While the scenic artists worked, 
another group of students were busy 
around a large dishpan. They were 
molding puppet heads. The “Clay” 
was a mixture of my own invention 
... fine sawdust and wallpaper paste. 
About two thirds sawdust, which we 
obtained from the industrial arts 
department in the school, and sifted 
with a flour sifter to eliminate all 
the course pieces, and one-third dry 
wallpaper paste. These were thor- 
oughly mixed in the large dishpan 
and we used about one and one-half 
pounds of wallpaper paste, adding 
cold water to the mixture of paste 
and sawdust until it became a 
dough of molding consistancy. The 
heads were molded from balls of our 
“clay”’ which were about four inches 
in diameter. We inserted our index 
finger into the ball of “clay” and 
looking carefully at drawings and 
pictures of our characters we shaped 
the features and soon we stood the 
heads in a row to dry. Into the hole 
where our finger had been we in- 
serted a little cylinder of oaktag. 
This would be used as a neck and 
thru which we would put our 
finger. The cardboard neck pro- 
truded about two inches. Our heads 
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were placed to dry in tall glasses. 
We made six heads for Hansel and 
Gretel . . . Hansel, Gretel, the step- 
mother, father, the witch, and a 
guardian angel. 

The children loved making the 
heads, especially that of the witch. 
Heads made of this mixture must 
dry SLOWLY, away from heat, or 
they may crack, but let them stand 
where they get air... And while 
they were drying we made and 
planned the costumes. The children 
all contributed scraps of materials 
from home and we worked out a 
simple basic pattern for the bodies 
of all the female characters. It was 
just a loose type of dress, gathered 
at the neck, with sleeves about two 
inches long. I think it is better to 
have sleeves, though the hands can 
be just sewed to slits in the dress, 
too. To the sleeves we attached 
pink mitten-shaped hands stuffed 
with cotton leaving the wrist and 
palm, free for the insertion of a 
finger. One student cut all the hands 
from a cardboard pattern and an- 
other basted them carefully. Our 
sewing department did the machine 
sewing for us, but you will always 
find students who have machines at 
home and they can have the hands 
sewed there. The mitten hands were 
securely sewed to the edges of the 
sleeves, leaving the wrist open. 
With a well illustrated copy of 
Hansel and Gretel to look at, the 
costumes developed rapidly. Hansel 
and the poor woodcutter were made 
slightly different in construction. 
We made a short blouse, just as we 
made the other dresses, with sleeves 
two inches long, then we made 
trousers, which we cut from a 
cardboard pattern, with the back 
and front the same, and we fastened 
the trousers to the waist. These 
male puppets had black oilcloth 
shoes, stuffed with cotton and sewed 
to the trousers. To work these 
puppets the whole hand is inserted 
inside the long loose dress and using 
the index finger for the head, the 


thumb and third finger in the hands 
the puppet comes to life. The male 
characters are worked by inserting 
the hand through a slit in the back 
of the waist. Be sure that all clothes 
are full enough so as not to hamper 
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the movements of the hand and 
fingers. 

When the puppet heads were 
thoroughly dry we painted them 
with poster paint, being careful that 
each color was dry before we put 
on another. Wool made nice yellow 
braids for Gretel, while Hansel had 
short yellow hair. The wool was 
wrapped around a piece of cardboard 
twice the required length, then tied 
in the middle and the end sclipped. 
It was glued to the head and we 
used several of these wrapped sec- 
tions to complete the whole head. 
One across the crown of the head 
and two in the back. Hansel had a 
hair cut after his hair was dry. To 
give exact suggestions for costuming 
seems to me rather unnecessary 
because part of the joy of creating 
these little puppet characters is 
designing their clothes. A good 
illustrated copy of the story will be 
all that is necessary ... available 
materials will also be a factor. Of 
course the basic dress must be on 
non-transparent material. I suggest 
that you use gay colors, in sharp 
contrast to the background. 

Now let us take stock of our 
progress. The script is complete, 
the scenery and puppets almost fin- 
ished. What about stage properties? 
There must be a cage into which 
the witch puts Hansel. One of the 
boys made it from two ten inch 
squares of heavy cardboard (light 
plywood will work, too. One square 
was cut out in the center, leaving a 
71% inch hole. This was the bottom, 
through which the puppet was 
inserted. The bars of the cage were 
twigs about one half inch in diame- 
ter, which were inserted and glued 
in holes all around the top and 
bottom. Then the whole cage was 
painted black. A big cardboard 
moon, and a little paper bird... 
both of them suspended by a black 
thread, completed all the necessary 
properties. 

Now for the puppet theatre. 
Puppets are intimate little people 
and should have a stage that is in 
proportion with their size. Our little 
stage was made with an opening 
four feet long and three feet high 
and the opening was four and one- 
half feet from the floor. The whole 
stage was made of one sheet of four 
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by eight foot plywood with the 
stage opening cut in it. Of course 
hand puppets do not need a playing 
floor. A skeleton frame of two by 
four wood was made for support, 
the three sides being hinged to- 
gether to the front scene. Material 
was tacked to the sides, and the 
front was painted white and decor- 
ated in gold. From some cast off 
blue velvet drapes we made curtains 
that parted in the center, with a 
plaited horizontal ruffle as a val- 
ance. I almost forget an important 
part of the stage .. . the footlights. 
Our industrial arts department 

bored eight holes one inch in 
diameter evenly spaced on a four 
foot board, 3 inches square. Then 
they nailed a piece of metal (though 
the plywood would do) across the 
front to hide the lights from the 


audience. We nailed the board to the 
front of the stage opening and into 
the holes we put the eight lights in a 
Christmas tree set, using Scotch 
tape to hold them in place under- 
neath. We found that blue, amber 
and white light bulbs were best. 
The stage was placed in front of a 
door to give our actors room to go 
back and forth and keep out of 
sight. 

A puppet show like this takes very 
few rehearsals. As the actors cannot 
be seen, they can use script and do 
not need to learn their parts. The 
reader of the voice, stood beside the 
theatre and the actors were seated 
on low stools behind the stage 
opening, reaching up their hands to 
the stage level to work the puppets. 

It will be a surprise to see what a 
smooth performance will result when 


The Value of Correlation 


We HEAR educators say that 
the correlation of subjects is vital 
in the formal teaching of children 
to-day. To be sure, it can be over- 
done, but for the most part we 
elementary school teachers could 
successfully correlate more subjects 
than we do. 

Haven’t you heard teachers say 
something like this? “If it weren’t 
for holidays and all that extra 
teaching material involved in con- 
nection with special days, we would 
have more time to teach the three 

Granting this to be a true state- 
ment, why not combine the holiday 
material with the every day subjects 
more than we do? It has been done 
by some teachers so doubtless it 
would be worth a try as an experi- 
ment at least, for more of the class- 
room teachers in our public schools. 

To be specific, let us consider the 
month of November with the all 
important THANKSGIVING DAY. 
One can easily see that the Read- 
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ing lesson can include stories of the 
Pilgrims, There are many such 
books published which are adapted 
to all grade levels. From the subject 
of reading, we next turn to History. 
Never mind if your class is only as 
far as page 72, third chapter in 
your regular history book. It won’t 
hurt the class to travel from the 
Carpet Baggers in the South to the 
Pilgrims in the North. 

If your school is located in New 
England, many of your pupils have 
seen the famous Plymouth Rock, 
and the lesson can easily glide into 
an oral or written Language lesson. 
If the pupils have seen the “Rock,” 
they certainly didn’t leave Historic 
Plymouth without seeing ‘““The Mon- 
ument of our Forefathers, Pilgrim 
Hall with its relics from the “May- 
flower,”’ and other points of interest. 

“So far so good,” says the cynic, 
“but where does arithmetic come 
in, and aren’t you making too much 
of one holiday? Children like 
Thanksgiving principally for the 
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the music and sound is synchronized 
with the action. The children en- 
tered into the project with such 
enthusiasm that it proved well 
worth the time and effort. We gave 
several performances so that all the 
classes could see our play and pre- 
sented it before the Parent Teacher’s 
Association. Then we carefully 
packed away our little puppet cast, 
the script and the properties for 
future use. The students had learned 
many valuable things — a new 
craft, much about design and color, 
production, and perhaps most valu- 
able of all it gave the whole class the 
joy of working together. 

Already they are suggesting other 
stories and pleading, — 

“Let’s give ANOTHER puppet 
show!” 


of Subjects 


Turkey Dinner anyway.” 

To answer the latter argument 
first, children will think only of 
their stomachs and what is put 
into them, thus losing the signifi- 
cance of Thanksgiving if we teachers 
do not continue year after year to 
stress “Democracy” through the 
medium of American History. 

As for Arithmetic being corre- 
lated with Thanksgiving, why not 
bring in the practical side of the 
holiday after all. Let the children 
estimate the amount of food and 
costs of their own Thanksgiving 
dinner. If possible take them to a 
turkey farm where the birds are 
being weighed for market. Multipli- 
cation will certainly come in handy 
during such a transaction. 

Yes, teachers, make school work 
interesting and your own lesson 
preparations easier via the “correla- 
tion” method. If the work of your 
grade is covered at the end of the 
term, you’ll know the method hasn’t. 
been OVERWORKED! 
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It's Like Magic 


to the Third Grade 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


First you take out a piece 
of manila drawing paper, size 9 x 12 
inches. Then you make flowers, 
wiggles, or squares, pressing very 
hard on your wax crayons. 

Then comes the magic! You take 
black tempera and gently cover 
the whole paper. The paint slides 
off of the crayon lines and looks like 
embroidery. 

In Illustration I you see how hard 
Alan is working as he presses hard 
on each line. All of his designs show 
thought, feeling and willingness to 
take time to do a job well. 

In Illustration I you also see 
Mark reaping his reward as he sees 
the black tempera paint run off of 
the crayon lines. This is the most 
fun the third graders have had for a 
long time. 

In Illustration 2, Jean has almost 
covered her crayon lines. Only edges 
near her left hand have not yet 
been covered. Jean used many warm 
colors so that her results were very 
rich against the black background. 

Illustration 3, shows more designs. 
We had a hall exhibit. Louise made 
the upper left design. Many adults 
said, “I'd like a print dress made of 
Louise’s design.”” That compliment 
pleased Louise. 

The two lower designs in Illus- 
tration 3 were made by Louis. 
Many children admired the lower 
right one very much. It was made 
on squared paper. We always have 
paper ruled into 4%, % and 1 inch 
squares. When a child wishes to use 
it he does so. 

The teacher said to Louis, “All 
of the children in all of the grades 
seem to like your designs. You know 
| think they look so much more 
wonderful since they are finished 
and hung where we can see them ata 
distance. The colors are lovely the 
way you arranged them.” 

His answer was this, “‘I learned 
how to do it in the school where I 
was last year.”’ Teachers should be 
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encouraged when they think they 
don’t teach much. 

Visitors asked us, ““Won’t tem- 
pera of other colors do to cover the 
crayon lines? Do you have to use 
black? 

Our answer was this: “The chil- 
dren tried a brilliant blue tempera. 
The results were interesting. They 
tried a brilliant green. The results 
were fair. Then they tried white 
tempera. No one cared for the 
results. Some children tried other 
colors. They all went back to the 
black. 

There are reasons why the black 
tempera is more effective. Perhaps 
the most important reason is this. 
All colors show off with a_ black 
background. When children chose a 
color for the painted background 
some colors showed off, some didn’t. 

The teacher discovered that she 
needed to help in seeing that the 
black paint was thick enough and 
yet not too thin. Any teacher hoping 
to get enthusiasm from her students 
needs to spend time looking over 
the material they will use. The best 
way to test the paint for this tech- 
nique is as follows: Make some 
crayon lines. Stir the black paint. 
Test it by covering the crayon lines. 
If the paint doesn’t run off of the 
lines the difficulty may be that the 
crayon lines were not pressed on 
hard enough. If the crayon lines 
were made very plain and clear the 
difficulty undoubtedly is that the 
tempera paint is too thick. Keep 
adding a little water, stirring the 
paint and testing it over more 
crayon lines until it works. When it 
works, the paint quickly runs off of 
the crayon lines. That is the magic 
of the technique. Unless it works the 
children’s results are failures. 

Some children found that occa- 
sionally the paint wouldn’t run off 
of a few lines but ran off of the 


It was a bleak December day 
When first the Pilgrim band 

That braved the ocean long ago The Pilgrims ‘thought their new- 
Set foot upon this land, 


A very lovely'sight.’ 


majority of the lines in the same 
design. The teacher tried to tell 
them that hand made products were 
often more charming with little 
imperfections. They refused to be 
convinced. The teacher and some 
children then suggested that the 
child who didn’t like the imperfec- 
tions use a tiny clean rag and wipe 
the black off. Often this worked and 
the child was pleased with the 
result. 

We used 9 x 12 inch paper so that 
it wouldn’t take too much time to 
make a crayon design and the 
children could have time to make 
more designs. They learned much 
by working with this technique. 
They experimented with all sorts of 
designs. They learned from others. 
They also learned about color. Such 
remarks as these were heard, “I 
like that turquoise with the black 
over it.” “The green, looks 
beautiful.” ““The magenta is won- 
derful.”’ “I like the blue next to 
the green.” “I like the way I 
shaded yellow, then orange, then 


Day 
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Though neither earth nor sky gave forth 
A welcome warm and bright 


found home 


red and magenta. It seems to shine 
like a light.” “I like Mary’s the 
way she put the red spots in the 
magenta.” 

The art teacher very casually 
made some suggestions as children 
worked. Some children accepted 
them. Others, of course, didn’t 
apparently hear them. When chil- 
dren are doing experimenting the 
teacher is careful to make few 
suggestions and to make these few 
very casually. These were some 
which she repeated many times: 


1. Sometimes a design shows off 
better if all of the lines aren’t the 
same size. Some smaller thinner 
lines look nice near the wider longer 
lines. 


2. When you make one white line 
or spot you usually need to repeat 
the whité in another part of the 
design. 

3. In this kind of design the light 
scribbly indefinite lines don’t show 
up very well. The definite lines show 
best. 


Because it offered them the chance 
To worship God their way, 

And go in spite of heavy clouds 
It seemed a golden day. 
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Reading Signs 


PHYLLIS J. SHANE 


Child Welfare Counselor, Long Beach Public Schools, Long Beach, California 


Tracuers must help to elimi- 
nate the mental stigma or social 
outcast attitude which is attached 
to slow learning boys and girls. 
There are many people in the world 
and no one is useless. These children 
are easily led and may be directed 
into good behavior as well as bad. 
Teachers must get a humane view- 
point in regard to these children and 
realize that they are more like than 
unlike normal children, the’ major 
difference is limitations in learning. 
The goals of all children are the 
same: to be happy, useful members 
of society. There is work for them 
to do and there must be provisions 
made for their education. 

Even children with limited mental 
abilities must know at least -the 
rudiments of reading in order to 
protect themselves from danger and 
to get about in the community as 
independently as possible. There are 
signs which the child will encounter 
in everyday life and will necessarily 
need to be able to read for his own 
welfare. The child should under- 
stand the need for a particular sign 
in its designated place. If a child can 
read and interpret the meaning of 
various signs he will be exposed to in 
a community, it will aid him in 
adjusting himself. 

The closer the time comes when 
this type of child leaves school the 
less important are his school defi- 
ciences and the more important are 
his personal strengths. Teachers 
must be concerned with “What he 
can do” and “How he will get 
along,” than with attempting to 
bring up his academic work. Know- 
ing street signs and names of streets 
will be a valuable background for 
future employment possibilities 
delivery boys, messenger boys, driv- 
ing trucks, etc. 

Children should feel that signs 
have been placed for the protection 
of everyone in the community and 
that destroying them in any way 
might inflict harm or injure someone. 
The following anticipates the list 


which might be asked the students 
No assumption is made that this list 
includes all the questions nor does it 
include all tke questions which 
might be raised by the students. 

1. Name the different kinds of 
signs that you might see in the city? 
in the country? 

2. Where are they found in the 
city? in the country? 

3. What size are street signs in 
the city? in the country? 

4. What size are highway signs? 

5. How are signs made? 

6. Why are they important? 


Each teacher should set up initia- 
tory activities which will meet the 
needs of his or her specific situation. 
This activity is suggested for a 
segregated group of slow learners, 
but may be used in any classroom 
where an attempt is being made to 
have the student become more 
aware of the value of signs in the 
community. 


Initiating a unit with slow learn- 
ing children will vary somewhat 
from that of starting a unit with 
average children. The teacher must 
be especially careful to talk in terms 
of the child’s comprehension. Her 
vocabulary must be as simple as 
possible to enable the students to 
follow her and prevent the child 
losing interest . . . The teacher may 
tell the pupils about the selection of 
the unit of work which is just 
beginning. She may have to state 
the problem and its need for study- 
ing in various ways to reach the 
comprehension level of all students. 

An attractive display of the 
following signs made individually 
from tagboard and printed with 
India ink may be displayed on the 
bulletin board or placed on stands to 
resemble street signs. The actual 
size and design should be followed if 
possible. ‘The children’s attention 
should be called to observe new 
signs, other than the ones used in 
class. Ask them to write down and 
bring to class new signs which they 
might find. The following does not 


include all signs, it is merely a list 
which is seen in many public places. 


All terms cash, 

Alley closed. 

Bank 

Bell Out of Order 
Beware of the Dog 

Box Cfiice 

Boy Wanted 

Danger 

Dentist 

Diphtheria 

Doctor 

Do Not Ask For Credit 
Bus Station 

City Hall 

Closed for Repairs 
Count Your Change 
Court House 

Cross Crossings Carefully 
Fire Escape 

Fire Extinguisher 

First Aid Cabinet 

For Sale 

For Rent 

Found 

Do Not Crowd 

Do Not Spit on the Floor 
Do Not Talk to the Operator 
Do Not Throw Rubbish Here 
Down 

Drive Slowly 

Dynamite 

Electric Rail 

Elevator 

Employees Entrance 
Employment Agency 
Emergency Exit 

Enter at the Front 
Entrance 

Exit 

Explosives 

Fare 

Fine for Hunting 
Fragile 

Fresh Paint 

Gasoline 

Girl Wanted 

Glass 

Go 

Handle with Care 


Hands Off 
Have Fare Ready 
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Help Wanted 

Hospital 

Hunting Not Allowed 

Inflammable 

Keep Away 

Keep Moving 

Keep Out 

Keep Off 

Any pictures found in magazines 
pertaining to children crossing 
streets, signs displayed, etc., may 
be placed on the bulletin board for 
the children to observe. A highway 
map of Wisconsin should be placed 
on the wall. Individual state maps 
may be used to have the children 
follow highway signs and become 
familiar with the cities. 

Reading signs will provide an 
opportunity for oral talks and dram- 
atizations as the children attempt 
to explain the meaning of the signs. 
Each child may select one sign, tell 
what the sign means, where it will be 
found, and why it is placed where it 
is. 

Various games may be used to 
motivate interest i. e. the teacher 
may name important buildings in 
the city such as the Post Office. 
Court House, Police Department, 
etc., and ask the children to name 
the street on which it is located. 

The most valuable result of a 
study of these signs would be a 
co-operative enterprise of the com- 
munity and the school. If the 
students would be given permission 


to make the necessary signs or 
replacements for the community, 
put them in the needed places, the 
unit would be of more lasting and 
practical value. Perhaps a club or 
other interested members of the 
community could be contacted to 
gain permission to place the signs 
where they are needed. 

When the teacher feels that the 
students have mastered the signs, 
names of streets, she may direct 
their attention to the highway map. 
The children will travel over the 
principle roads of the state reading 
the names of the cities that the road 
will pass through. An explanation of 
the kinds of highways, U. S., State, 
County and other symbols used on 
the map can be brought in as the 
unit proceeds. An individual high- 
way map may be obtained at a filling 
station and may prove more valu- 
able than one large map. 

The teacher may wish to give an 
oral or written test such as: 


1. A sign in front of a hospital 
will read: Quiet, Ticket Office, Out 
of Order. 


2. A sign on an electric pole will 
read: Use Other Door, High Voltage, 
This Way Out. 


The following may be put on the 
board or individual copies given to 
the students. 


1. Look Out for the ..... 
2. Safety Fir-- 
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3. School 400 feet ahead: Drive 
4. Stop, Look, and ------ 
5. Watch Your ---- 
6. Dangerous ----- 
7. Keep to the ----- 
8. Cross Crossings -------- -- 
9. Beware of the --- 
0. Speed Limit -- ----- Per Hour 


Tell the class three danger signs 
you have seen. What do they mean 
and who put them there? What 
should you do before crossing a 
street or road? If several children 
are together what should they do 
when they cross a street or road? 
Tell one way you would try to keep 
smaller children from getting hurt. 

The evaluation of pupils work 
must take place throughout the 
entire teaching process. Since men- 
tally deficient children are trainable 
rather than educable, an evalua- 
tion will be in terms of acquisitions 
of habits of behavior in regard to 
street signs. They will have ac- 
quired a basic background to help 
them get about in the community 
with greater personal satisfaction. 
It will enable them to have more 
self confidence in applying for a 
position and might be a factor in 
their being able to keep it for a 
longer time. They should under- 
stand and see the need for signs and 
the necessity of leaving them in 
their respective places. 


Johnny's Resolution 


When mother tells me, “Johnny, 
You've been a naughty boy; 
You're not to have your cookies, 


Nor even one small toy ” 


“You're to stand there in the corner 
With your face toward the wall, 
And must not move a step away 


Until you hear me call ”’ 


SHEILA STINSON 


It’s then that granny bends her eyes 
Down low to hide the tears, 
And makes her knitting needles fly, 


I think because she fears 


She might say something cross te mom, 
And that would never do, 
Because she is just as anxious 


That I be a good boy too. 


My granny is the dearest friend 


A little guy could find; 
And I'll not make her cry again... 
Because I’m going to mind. 


PE 
= 
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To illustrate their individual Squirrel Books, the boys and girls made crayon drawings. 


The Study of Squirrels 


An Autumn Science Unit 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


The Third-Graders worked diligently on a bit of 
research work to find out all they could about squirrels. 
First, they went through all the books in the third grade 
room; next, a committee went to the branch library and 
brought back books that had material about squirrels. 
Sometimes the class went as a group to observe squir- 
rels; other times individual children brought in reports 
of seeing them storing nuts for winter use or of seeing 
squirrels jumping from tree to tree. Records of these 
observations were kept for the books the boys and girls 
were making. 


ACTIVITIES ENJOYED DURING THE STUDY: 

Putting out food for the squirrels and naming a par- 
ticular squirrel for a pet. 

Observing the squirrel’s tail and paws and how he 
uses them. 

Trying to find out what kind of home squirrels have 
at this time of year. 

Reading about squirrels’ winter and summer homes. 

Trying to discover why the summer home stays so 
securely in the tree. 

Finding out that there are many kinds of squirrels. 

Looking at pictures and trying to find out what kinds 
of squirrels live in the vicinity of the school. 

Listening to squirrels chattering, scolding or barking. 

Learning why it is better to give most pets their 
freedom than to keep them indoors, except for a short 
time. 

Finding out what squirrels eat and watching to see 
where they get their food. 

Gathering acorns, other nuts, corn, and other seeds 
and putting these foods away to feed squirrels during 
the winter when the ground is covered with snow. 

Observing what squirrels do with their tails when 
they run or sit. 


Trying to see a squirrel using his tail for a blanket or 
pillow. 

Watching squirrels jump, holding their tails out like 
sails. 

Using calcimine paint and brushes to illustrate the 
different activities of the squirrels. 

Making crayon drawings for the individual squirrel 
books. 

Enjoying the Encyclopaedia Britannica film, “Gray 
Squirrel.” 

Every day a challenging thought such as — “‘Squir- 
rels have sharp, curved nails that make it easy for 
them to hold fast to the bark of trees. When they jump 
from tree to tree their tails act as rudders so that they 
can escape from their enemies. Let’s find out other 
ways squirrels have of protecting themselves” was 
placed upon the blackboard. This led to much re- 
search and group discussion. 

Learned songs and poems about the squirrel. 

Wrote imaginary stories about the adventures of 
squirrels. Some of these were written in the first person. 

Had tests over the material studied. 


SOME OF THE LEARNINGS GLEANED FROM 
THE STUDY ARE: 
1. The squirrel’s tail 

Squirrels have long, bushy tails which they keep 
clean and dry. To clean them they lick them; then 
shake and fluff them dry. Some squirrels have the 
habit of fluffing out their tails every few minutes and 
of combing them two or three times a day. Sometimes 
they use their tails as pillows or blankets. 
2. Eyes and ears 

Squirrels have large, bright eyes on the sides of their 
heads which make it possible for them to see in all 
directions. They have small, erect, pointed ears. 
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3. Feet and legs 

They have strong, heavy legs; the back ones are 
especially sturdy. While scampering through trees, a 
squirrel will often fall and catch hold of a twig by one 
toe; then he can lift himself up to a safer hold. If he 
falls to the ground, he always lands on his out-stretched 
feet, just as a cat does, and is not hurt in any way. 

His forepaws have claws which are used as fingers. In 
much the same way as people use their hands, squirrels 
use their claws to wash their faces, to clean their fur 
and that of their babies, to gather and bury nuts, and 
to eat with. When they eat they sit on their haunches, 
hold the nut with their forepaws, gnaw off the hard 
outside covering, and drop it to the ground; then eat 
the kernel, sometimes peeling it before putting it in the 
mouth. 

4, Their fur 

Squirrels have very fine fur. In winter it is long and 
thick. 

5. The squirrels’ food 

In the spring squirrels eat leaf buds. They also tear 
off the flakes of bark with their claws and eat the grubs 
they find under it. When they pry the bark off maple 
and elm trees, they are rewarded with a delicious treat 
— the sap and soft white part between the bark and 
wood. Lettuce is another favorite spring food, and 
they eat corn as soon as it begins to ripen. During the 
summer they live on vegetables and berries, especially 
strawberries and raspberries. They usually select the 
ripest and largest berries. 

In the winter time they live on seeds or nuts which 
they have stored in the fall. Nuts which they like very 
much are acorns, butternuts, beechnuts, and hazelnuts. 
Some squirrels have pockets in their cheeks called 
pouches in which they carry nuts. Others have no 
cheek pouches; so they carry nuts or grain with their 
teeth. Sometimes they fill their mouths so full that 
their cheeks bulge out almost as much as if they had 
pouches. 

When squirrels have a nut ready to bury they hop 
around until they have found a place to their liking. 
Then with their forepaws they scrape out a hole about 
two inches deep. They push the nut into the bottom, 
cover it up, and with their little feet stamp down the 
earth. The only time food is buried is in the fall. 

When the snow covers all food in mid-winter, the 
squirrels dig up their stored nuts. If they live in the 
country, they sometimes help themselves to the grain 
from the bins at the farm. 

6. The squirrels’ sense of smell 

You may wonder how squirrels find their buried nuts 
when the ground is covered with a foot or two of snow. 
This unusual ability is probably due to the very keen 
sense of smell which squirrels have. 

7. Squirrels at home 

The well-to-do families with their city and country 
homes have nothing on the squirrels. They, also, have 
two homes. Their winter homes are usually holes high 
up in tree trunks. They often choose a birch, maple, 
oak, or beech tree. They find a hole in one of their 
favorite trees as high up as possible; then they dig out 
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the soft wood until it is large enough for the family. 

Next they line it with leaves and twigs. Then they 
hustle about bringing in bits of cloth or cotton, dry 
leaves, and soft bark to make the home more cozy and 
comfortable. There they live all winter long and in 
times of danger during the summer they flee to their 
safe winter home. 

But, for everyday living during the spring and sum- 
mer, they build a cool summer home near their perma- 
nent home. It is usually located in forks among high 
branches of nearby trees. By intertwining leafy twigs 
they construct a loose, spherical abode. They make an 
opening by pushing through one of the sides. The inside 
is then shaped and. lined with any soft material: moss, 
hair from the mother’s breast, or chewed bark and 
leaves. In making this home the twigs are worked to- 


gether closely enough so that it gives protection from 
the rain. 


STORIES, POEMS AND SONGS USED: 
1. Stories 

The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin by Beatrix Potter — 
Pub. by Frederick Warne & Co., Inc., New York City 

Mr. Red Squirrel by Robinson and Weiss — Pub. 
E. M. Hale & Co., EauClaire, Wis. 

Presents for Lupe by Dorothy Lathrop — Pub, 
Macmillan Co., New York 

Gray Squirrel — Encyclopaedia Britannica, Picture 
Stories Press, Chicago and New York City 

“Peter and Pan” from Winter Comes and Goes by 
Frasier, Dolman, & Van Noy — Pub. the L. W. Singer 
Co., Chicago 

“Jack and Jill” from Wheels and Wings by English 
and Alexander — Pub. Johnson Pub. Co., Chicago 

The Squirrel Tree by McElroy and Younge — Pub. 
American Book Co., Chicago and New York 

“Breakfast at the Cabin” from The Cabin in the 
Woods by Mary E. Pennell — Pub. Ginn and Co., 
Chicago and New York 

“The Squirrel” from The Find Out Book — Vol. 2 — 
Pub. Chapel Hill — The University of North Carolina 
Press 

“Back to School” from Pets and Friends by Emma A. 
Myers and Virginia Flint — Pub. D. C. Heath & Co. 

“More About Tom’s Pets” from Fun in Town and 
Country by Eleanor L. Skinner — Pub. American Book 
Co. 

“Bushy Tail and Bob Tail” from Fun in Story by 
Gertrude Hildreth —- Pub. The John C. Winston Co. 

“Bobtail Bobby” from The Pet Club by Kathrine 
Masters — Pub. D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Squirrel Hole” from Hunting by Patch and 
Howe — Pub. Macmillan 
2. Poems 

“The Squirrel” by Bernard Barton from One Thou- _ 
sand Poems for Children by Roger Ingpen — Pub. 
Macrae — Smith Co. — New York City 

“My Little Neighbor’ by Mary Augusta Mason 
from The Golden Flute by Hubbard & Babbitt — Pub. 
E. M. Hale & Co. 
“Whisky Frisky’? — Unknown 


“The Squirrel and the Wind” by Mary Howitt 
“Squirrel, Squirrel” — Dorothy Aldis 
“Five Little Squirrels’ —- Unknown 
“The Story of the Baby Squirrel” by Dorothy Aldis 
“Questions for a Flying Squirrel to Answer’ by 
Rachel Field 
“T’m a Merry, Merry Squirrel” from The Gold Thread 


PEANUT RACE 

Have two dozen peanuts and two cereal bowls. 
Arrange two lines of six peanuts each on the floor. 
The lines should be about three feet apart and the 
peanuts be as far apart as the room will allow. Put a 
cereal bowl at one end of each line. Then at the word 
“zo” let two children at a time pick up the peanuts 
one at a time and run down to the other end of the line 
and drop them into the bowl. The one who gets all his 
peanuts in his bowl first wins. To make the race 
harder make the children use teaspoons to pick up the 
peanuts. 


DONUTS-ON-A-STRING — 

Donuts are hung on rubber bands from the chande- 
lier. Contestants hands behind backs try to eat donuts. 
First to finish and whistle or sing a song wins. 


FEATHER FORTUNES — 

A large sheet of wrapping paper is divided into 
squares and fortunes written into each square with 
black crayon. Children sit on the floor around the 
paper. They take turns blowing the feathers off the 
palms of their hands, Then they read their fortunes in 
the squares where their feathers settle. 


SPOONING RACE — 

Two children sit opposite each other with a waste- 
basket between them. Each has a cup about half full of 
water and a teaspoon. At the signal “go” each child 
holds his cup with his right hand. With his left hand he 
feeds his opponent water from his cup with his spoon. 
The child who empties his cup first wins. 


BEAN AND BOTTLE RACE— 

Two children are given an equal number of dry 
beans, an empty olive bottle and a teaspoon. Each 
child holds his bottle on top of his head. While another 
child holds his mirror in front of him, he tries to spoon 
the beans from a cup in his lap into the bottle on his 
head as rapidly as possible. Whoever finishes first 
with the largest number of beans in the bottle is the 
winner. He may receive a small prize, such as a stick of 
gum, lemon drop, etc. 


BIRDS FLY — 
Stand the children in a semi-circle and appoint a 
leader from one of the older ones. The leader stands 


Games For Indoors and Outdoors 
SISTER M. GABRIEL 
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— N. MacLeod 
“The Boy and the Squirrel” by F. Hey 
“The Mountain and the Squirrel’”” — Unknown 
3. Songs 
“Squirrel Has a Bushy Tail” — American Folk Song 


from The American Singer by Beattie — Pub. American 
Book Co. 


before the other and say, “Birds fly.” Spreading out his 
arms as if they were wings and the others must do the 
same. The leader may mention anything that flies, as 
bats, witches, gull, ducks, geese, bugs, etc., and the 
children will spread their arms. But if he says ‘Pigs 
fly.” or mentions something that does not have wings 
the children who spread out their arms must drop out. 


MATCHED PUMPKINS — 

A number of small paper pumpkins will be required 
for this game. They should be numbered to correspond 
with the number of guests; for instance, if there are ten 
guests the pumpkins should be numbered from one 
to ten, and there should be a sufficient number so that 
each person has ten, making one hundred in all. The 
game is played around a table. One player is the dealer 
who gives each player the pumpkins which are placed 
face down in piles in front of each player. The player 
at the left of the dealer starts the game by turning over 
one of his pumpkins and placing it directly in front of 
his pile. Each player in turn will turn over one of his 
pumpkins until two of the same number are exposed. 
When this occurs, the players with those numbers call 
our “Pumpkin” and the first one to do so may transfer 
his pile to that of the other. The game continues in 
this way until one player has managed to get rid of his 
entire pile. 


*“WHO GROANS?” — 

Divide the children into two groups — the “funnies” 
and the “comics.” Send the “comics” into another 
room to wait until the “funnies” have donned masks 
and formed a line against the wall with a sheet stretched 
across their, bodies. The “‘comics’” enter the room and 
form a line opposite the “funnies.’’ Some person points 
a ruler at one of the masked children and asks the first 
“comic”’ in line “Who Groans?”’ Whereupon the child 
to whom she points starts groaning. If the “comic” 
guesses correctly the masked child must leave the line. 
If he guesses incorrectly he is given one more chance. 
After the second wrong guess he must leave the line. 
At the end of five or ten minutes, depending upon the 


size of the class, the two sides change places. Scores are 


kept and the side which guessed the most correctly is 


called the winner, 
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MEET THE SPOOK — 

This is a relay race, with each team competing in 
turn. Time is kept to see which team finishes the race 
in the fewest number of minutes. 

The race is run as follows: 

The team is divided into two equal lines which stand 
diagonally opposite each other at the further ends of the 
room, At a given signal the two ghosts at the head of 
each line are blindfolded by one of their clan and race 
to meet each other, where they shake hands and say, 
“Glad to meet you.” Then they remove their blind- 
folds and race back to their respective lines, where they 
blindfold the next two to race. This continues until all 
the ghosts on the team have sallied forth to shake hands 
with one of their members. The home team boos and 
cheers the racers to aid them in discovering each other. 


BEWITCHING WRITING — 

(Penmanship Game). The preparation for this game 
differs somewhat from the usual writing lesson. Provide 
each child with a strip of paper about one and one-half 
inches wide and six inches long. Let each child write 
his name in ink across this paper with a heavy stub pen. 
While the ink is still wet, fold the paper on the long 
diameter. This will make a unique design when the 
paper is opened, but the writing will be almost illegible. 
Let the children each take one peep and then collect. 
Later these will reappear as place cards at the table, 
the fun being in recognizing one’s own name. 


THE OLD WITCH AND HER POT — 

Three large brooms can be used by fastening to- 
gether with wire and having a large pot or kettle hung 
in the middle. This pot should be hung in one corner of 
the room, with two sheets hung up in front, and the 
“old witch” can be one of the girls dressed in a long 
black robe and black false face, with a black pointed 
hat made of paper. Any kind of a black cloth or cover 
would do to wrap around her. She should tell some 


jokes on each one who patronizes her, and cause fun 
for the guests. 


A SPOOKY TALE — 
The old game of stage-coach may be adopted to a 
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ghost story. Let the witch tell the following tale, giving 
out the words in parenthesis to those in the circle. When 
these words are mentioned, the person to whom each 
word has been given must act out the part assigned to 
him or her. 

One dark stormy night in October, a stagecoach 
rumbled along a country road. In it a timid young girl 
(sob) bounced up and down on the hard cushions and 
gazed frightened out into the darkness. Suddenly the 
coach stopped. In stepped an old, old woman (cracked 
laugh). From under one arm peered a large black cat 
(meow); around the other twined a long black snake 
(hiss). “‘Hoity, toity, a timid young girl traveling 
tonight,” she exclaimed with a hideous grin. “Let me 
tell your fortune, my pretty dear,” and toward the 
timid young girl stretched a bony arm, while the large 
black cat arched his back and growled, the long black 
snake watched with beady eyes. 

“No, no,” cried the timid young girl, shrinking into 
the corner, her pretty hands behind her back. At that 
moment, the door was violently opened and in rushed a 
tall man (groan) in a long rain cloak. His face was 
hidden by a drooping hat, but his voice was low and 
pleasant, as he said, “Allow me,” and sat between the 
old, old woman and the timid young girl. ““Allow me,” 
said the witch and three times pointed her bony finger 
at the two. A dog (howl) growled from under the seat; 
the large black cat yowled again; the long black snake 
hissed; on the window sill a black raven (caw-caw) 
lighted and croached most dismally. 


Into the coach flew four black bats (whir-r-r) and 
beat their wings in the face of the timid young girl, 
while in each window space appeared the grotesque 
pumpkin face of a Bogie man (Boo!) 

Nearer to the old, old woman bent the tall young 
man, fixed on her two startling black eyes and pushed 
back his hat. With a terrified shriek, she sprang through 
the door, followed by her large black cat, howling dog, 
long black snake, four black bats, and the black raven. 
In the coach the timid young girl had fainted, for the 
face under the broad hat was the ghastly countenance 
of a Halloween ghost (all noises together). 


Words Are Important 
LUCIA CABOT 


That words can be important 
Seems very strange to me, 
For they are only little things, 

Just anyone can see. 


But words can be like people, 
Both courteous and kind, 

Or they can be quite thoughtless, 
And cut and hurt, I find. 


You wouldn’t think your tongue could act 
In such a careless way, 

I find mine misbehaving 
Every single day! 


I guess it takes much training, 
And a lot of patience, too, 

To shut out ugly words, and keep 
The good ones coming through. 
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When They Were Your Age 


(They All Loved a Circus) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


“p 

OLLY wants a cracker — 
Wake up, Josie! Wake up, Louise! 
Polly wants a cracker — Wake up, 
Josie! !’’ Willy’s parrot called 
from his cage. It was only four 
o'clock in the morning, but already 
there was much activity in and 
about the circus wagons. Josie 
heard the parrot calling again and 
through half-shut eyes saw her 
brothers and sisters being dressed 
and combed by their mother and 
their nurse. 

“Get up, dear.”” Nurse was beside 
her bed with her clothes ready to 
slip into. “Come now and eat a 
bite. Here’s some warm milk and 
crackers. Hurry now, your father 
has almost finished loading the 
wagon with milk, baskets of fruit, 
and bread.’’ Nurse was kind, but 
firm, and, sleepy as she was, Josie 
swallowed the food set before her 
and ran to find her monkey. She 
wanted him to have a good place in 
the wagon to ride. 

“‘Where’s my tame _ squirrel?’ 
called her sister, Louise. 

“Back there in that tree,’’ replied 
Willy as he carried his parrot into 
the wagon. 

“Wake up, Squirrel! Wake up, 
Monkey! Polly wants a cracker! 
Wake up! Wake up! Wake up! 
Wil-ly — Wil-ly — Willy ...” The 
parrot chattered on as the box of 
rabbits and a few dogs of various 
sizes and kinds were put in with 
the children’s pets. 

Then in went the children, their 
nurse, and, last of all, their mother. 
Father called to the horses and the 
circus wagon rumbled out on to the 
rutty country road. The children 
snuggled down under the warm 
blankets in the seats to finish their 
interrupted sleep. All at once they 
heard their father call out, 

“Whoa — whoa Prince — whoa 
Pat — whoa — whoa!” 

“‘What’s the matter, dear?”’ Moth- 
er seemed concerned. 


“See that log across the road 
ahead. The drivers of the first 
wagons have found that that is not 
a safe road for us to take. We had 
better follow the road to the right.” 
The circus wagon swayed and 
bounced along through the dark- 
ness. 

On and on it went. Soon the first 
tints of a summer sunrise crept up 
from the east. The colors changed 
gradually from crimson to orange; 
from orange to yellow. The valley 
below was filled with mist: rainbow- 
colored where the sun reached it. 
Soon brightly colored birds were 
flashing everywhere singing in wild 
joy because the rain is over and 
searching for seeds and berries. Over 
the hill and valley had crept a 
wonderful change. It was as if 
every tuft of grass, every rock, and 
every leaf of bush and tree had been 
awakened by the sun. 

“Oh, what a beautiful morning!” 
exclaimed Mother. 

“Yes, But there has been a heavy 
rain here. The road is beginning to 
get sticky.” 

“Why, Mack, look ahead. The 
wagons are having trouble pulling 
through.”” Mother stood up in the 
wagon. “See — they have hitched 
three teams to one of them! And 


look! They are even 
elephant, Jumbo.” 
“They are keeping there to help 
us through that bad place,” Father 
observed. “I’m glad of that!” 


JOSEPHINE DE MOTT 
Sure enough as soon as the De 
Mott circus wagon neared the boggy 
place in the road the elephant put 
his great gray head against the back 
of it and through the deep mud of 
the swamp went the wagon safely 
and surely. The muddy roads slowed 
up their progress, but Jumbo was 
not needed again on that trip. 
On and on went the wagons. The 

sun was high in the sky now. 


using the 


“Well, well, what’s the meaning 
of this?” Father pulled the reins 
and stopped the horses. ““Evidently 
the weight of one of the wagons has 
broken that little bridge ahead.” 


“Look, Mack, aren’t those the 
tracks of the other wagons?” 


“Yes — several of the wagons 
have gone through the water beside 
the bridge; so it will surely be safe 
for me to pull the horses to one side 
and ford the stream.” However, it 
did not prove to be so safe! Maybe 
some of the heavy wagons ahead 
had displaced stones at the bottom 
of the stream. Halfway through the 


Josie’s monkey loved to ride in the circus ring. 
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stream the wagon went down in a 
ditch over the wheels and over the 
the horses’ stomachs. Torrents of 
water rushed into the wagon waken- 
ing the children who were asleep in 
the seats. Mrs. De Mott grabbed her 
sleeping baby and held him high 
above her head to save him. 

she screamed. “Save 
some of the other children. Willy, 
are you drowned? Louise, where are 
you? Where is Josie? Answer me, 
children.” 

‘Wake up! Wake up! Polly wants 
a cracker. Wil-ly, Wil-ly,”’ screeched 
the parrot. “Wake up, Louise! 
Wake up, Josie! Wake up, Baby! 
Wake up, Wil-ly! Wil-ly—Wil-ly— 
Wil-ly! Even the parrot seemed to 
be getting hysterical. 

The children were all awake get- 
ting water out of their mouths and 
rescuing their pets. The dogs barked 
and Josie’s monkey whimpered as 
he climbed to her shoulder. Father 
Mack stood at the dashboard urg- 
ing the horses ahead. 

“My last trip with the family,” 
he vowed as the strong, faithful 
horses pulled them out of the water 
to safety. The gagging, crying chil- 
dren were fished out and the wagon 
drained. 

‘“‘We are almost to the town where 
the next show will be,” said Father. 
“Children, make yourselves as pre- 
sentable as possible for all the 
townspeople will be watching us 
enter. “‘Already Mother and Nurse 
were violently brushing and comb- 
ing their hair. Father had arranged 
in advance for their rooms, so he 
drove directly to the hotel. As soon 
as the appearance of one child was 
satisfactory he got out with his 
special pet, then the next child 
ready until all the children and pets 
were out; finally Nurse with the 
baby; and last of all, Mother. 

To Josephine De Mott (Josie) 
the Circus meant her life. She came 
to cherish an ideal — always, no 
matter what happened — the show 
must go on. Her great desire, 
training, and loyalty to the circus 
brought her the realization of her 
childhood dream. When she grew 
up she became a most important 
part of the circus. The book, 


“The Circus Lady” tells of Josephine 
De Mott’s life with the circus. You 
may want to read it when you are 
older. 
The Mayo Brothers 

An immense woodpile stood back 
of an old-fashioned angular house 
decorated in the architecture of the 
Civil War period. Industriously two 
boys were splitting some of the logs. 

“There, now, Charles, I believe 
we have cut enough wood for all the 
stoves. I want to take a ride on my 
new pony.” 

“Enough to keep the stoves 
going today, but, Will, you are 
forgetting the fireplace. You know 
Father expects us to have enough 
logs split for it by the time he gets 
back from that sick call. He will be 
tired after his long, hot, dusty 
horseback ride in the country.” 

“Tf our work is done maybe he will 
take the buggy when he gets the 
next call. Then we can ride along 
and help him. Every time I go with 
him I learn something new.” 

“I found something in a book that 
tells more about that case we 
watched yesterday. I want to read 
it as soon as this is finished. Oh, 
Will, won’t it be wonderful when 
we have learned to be doctors — 
good doctors like Father and Grand- 
father!” 
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“Oh, yes! Sometimes, though, I 
think I’d rather be a stagecoach 
driver when I grow up!” 

For a few minutes the Mayo 
brothers worked silently chopping 
and piling up the split logs. 

““Now, Charles, we really do have 
enough logs cut. I’m off for a ride 
on Tony.”’ The pony whinnied when 
he saw his master coming. 

“Hi, Tony!’ Will patted him on 
the neck as he put on the bridle and 
untied his pet. ““You’re an Indian 
pony so today I’m going to play 
that I’m an Indian. Hi yi! Hi yi! 
Hi yi!” With the swiftness and care- 
lessness of the wildest Indian Willie 
Mayo rode up and down the streets 
of Rochester, Minnesota. 

“I think I’d rather be an Indian 
than . . . ouch! Oh, my arm! Oh, 
what has happened?” Will sat on the 
ground holding his arm which was 
hurting him terribly. “It’s broken,” 
he said aloud. “I must catch Tony; 
then go to Father to have it set. 
He may be home by now.” In spite 
of the cruel pain in his arm he did 
just that. Dr. Mayo was proud of 
his son’s courage then and later 
when he had become a skilled 
horseman. 

Like most boys your age Will 
loved a circus parade. So when the 
circus came to Rochester there was 
Will mounted on his pony watching 


Oh, boy, there are the circus tents. 
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the gay, brightly colored wagons 
full of wild, growling animals — 
listening to the music of the steam 
calliope. Tony seemed to be as 
interested as Will and watched 
quietly. 

“Oh!” cried the boy. ‘‘Here come 


the elephants — a whole stairway of 


elephants!’’ Sure enough it was like 
a stairway; the largest first — each 
holding the tail of the elephant in 
front very tightly in his trunk. The 
pony unexpectedly became exctied. 
Before anyone knew what was 
happening he reared up; then 
plunged over a hitching rail near the 
sidewalk. Quite as suddenly, he 
jumped back. Men and women in 
the crowd screamed and ran. With- 
out batting an eye Will sat quietly 
on his pony just as if he were part of 
the circus and was putting on an 
act; then continued to watch the 
parade as if nothing unusual had 
occurred. 

A year or two later Will happened 
to meet his close friend, Charles 
Ellison, on the street. 

“Say, Will, I just heard that a 
circus is coming to town tomorrow.” 

“The circus — oh, boy! Wouldn’t 
it be fun if we could be the first ones 
to see it?” Circuses traveled by 
wagon from one show place to 
another in those days. 

“If I had a pony like your Tony 
we could both ride out to meet the 
circus wagons.” 

“That would be great sport! But, 
we don’t need to ride — we can go 
on Shank’s ponies! We can start 
early and walk!” exclaimed Will. 

Without a word to anyone the 
two friends started out afoot at four 
the next morning. Briskly they 
walked at first. Miles and miles they 
covered. Gradually their pace slack- 
ened. Slowly and more slowly they 
went as no brightly colored circus 
wagons came into sight. 

“Oh, Will, let’s rest. My feet are 
so tired I can’t walk another step. 
Maybe we have come the wrong 
direction.” The two boys stretched 
out on the soft grass along the 
country road. Suddenly the faint 
sound of calliope music reached 
their ears. 

“Hurray!” shouted Will sitting 
up. “There comes the circus at last!” 
Slowly the circus wagons rumbled 
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down the road toward them. A 
wagon filled with fierce-looking tig- 
ers that paced up and down their 
cage rattling the bars stopped be- 
side them. The driver called out, 

“Hey, kids! What are you doing 
away out here in the country?” 

“We — we wanted to see the 
circus — before any of the other 
kids,’’ stammered the boys. 

“Well, you’re seeing it. Better 
come on up here and ride her into 
town.” 

Breathless with excitement the 
boys climbed into the seat with the 
driver and went swinging from side 
to side back into Rochester. Will 
whispered to his companion, ‘‘Gee, 
won't the other kids’ eyes pop out 
when they see us riding in with the 
circus!” 

When they grew up Will and 
Charles Mayo were wonderful sur- 
geons. They, with the help of their 
doctor father founded the Mayo 
Clinic on the principle that every 
man, woman, and child has the 
right to the best of medical knowl- 
edge, regardless of his ability to 
pay for it. Today the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minnesota, is known in 
every land and to it for medical 
help ccme people from every part 
of the world. 

* 
Madame Ernestine Schumann- 

Heink 
In a poor little home in Austria a 
tiny girl dressed up in her mother’s 
big apron was dancing and singing. 
Her mother and grandmother watch- 
ing her proudly clapped their hands. 
Then Ernestine went on acting and 
singing — and dancing all the 
different arias she had heard. Fin- 
ally she danced up to her lovely 
little grandmother and asked, 

“Oh, Grandmother, why do they 
call you Grossmutter (grandmother) 
when you are so small — so tiny.” 
It was because the grandmother 
was a small woman and she thought 
gross (grand) meant tall that Ernes- 
tine wondered why she should be 
called Grossmutter. 

How amazed her grandmother 
was when she heard the child’s 
query! “‘Isn’t she clever to think of 
that! She has a brain, this child.” 
Taking the little girl into her arms 
she looked deeply in her eyes and 


said to the mother, 

“And now I tell you something 
else. This child is a genius — she 
will be something great — an 
actress or a singer!” 

“What!” said Ernestine’s mother. 
“The child of a poor army officer? 
How do you know?” 

“Well, I don’t know how I know, 
but I feel sure that someday this 
girl will be known all over the 
world. Ernestine was thrilled, and 
getting down from her grand- 
mother’s lap asked eagerly, 

“Grandmother, shall I dance for 
you the Czardas?” 

“What! Can you dance the Czar- 
das — that wonderful dance?” 
(The Czardas is the national Hun- 
garian dance.) 

“Oh, yes, yes! I can dance the 
Czardas.” 

“But, my dear, you have no 
music.” 

“Oh, that is nothing. I can whistle 
it.”” So Ernestine began to whistle, 
and she whistled and danced all the 
Czardas while her grandmother 
clapped her hands, keeping time to 
the whistling. 

*‘Now what did I tell you?” she 
said to the mother. “Your child 
will be famous some day. I know 
it!” 

Ernestine was a happy little girl 
even though her family was very 
poor. She was hungry much of the 
time. Every morning she had to get 
up at six o'clock to get to school by 
eight as she had to walk a long way. 
She carried her lunch which was 
always the same — a big bottle of 
black coffee and a piece of dry, black 
bread with no butter. Every day 
after lunch she would go out on the 
streets. Always she found some- 
thing interesting to watch. 

One day she wandered into the 
market place where many people 
were crowded about watching circus 
animals, riders, and clowns. 

“Oh, a circus — a wonderful 
circus!”’ she exclaimed. She crowded 
up closer to get a better view of the 
circus people and saw that they were 
eating their noonday meal. Oh, how 
good it smelled! Ernestine was 
always hungry and she thought to 
herself, “Oh, if only I could have 
some of that good food! I would do 
anything to get a taste of it.” Just 
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then a circus lady smiled at her and 
before she realized what she was 
doing the little girl cried out, 
“Please, oh, please, could you give 
me something to eat? I’ll work for 
food. I'll do anything to get it.” 
Of course, the circus people were 
amazed. ‘They shouted with laugh- 
ter and finally one said unbeliev- 
ingly, “So you want to work, do 
you. All right. Clean the monkey 
cages first; then we'll give you 
something to eat.” 

Quickly and well the little girl 
did the work. Then what a meal 
they gave her! Never before had she 
tasted such good food. And the 
circus people looked at her as if 
they were beginning to like her 
already. Every day at noon she went 
back and gradually they let her do 
other kinds of work — said she might 
even ride a horse in the show. 

Ernestine was so happy at the 
circus that sometimes she skipped 
school in the afternoon to stay there. 
Always she gave a good excuse to 
the teacher — that she had to help 
her mother or that she had been 
sick. Naturally, she did not mention 
the circus at home for she knew that 
if her father found out she would 
get a good thrashing. 

She loved every minute at the 
circus; she danced and sang and 
worked and enjoyed good food. 
The circus people were generous 


A puffety wind came out of the sky 
And blew my comical kite on high 
It spun the wind mills round and round 

To a squeaking, creaking, rhythmic sound. 


On the Monday line, our shirts and pants 
Did a rollicking, frolicking springtime dance 
And the little boats on the lake near town 

Like balls went bouncing up and down. 


and gave her ice cream cones, 
sticky cracker jacks, spun sugar on 
a stick and all the orangeade she 
could drink. She thought the circus 
parade wonderful! Girls with red 
capes and red boots — red plumes 
on their hats rode white horses with 
red and silver saddles. 

“Someday I'll get to ride in the 
parade,” hoped Ernestine. Next 
came cowboys riding bucking bron- 
cos and swinging lariats; Indians 
their heavy war bonnets swaying 
with the rhythm of their ponies. 
Then the animal wagons; the lions 
in cages their heads held high, roar- 
ing and snarling; the leopards, pan- 
thers, and tigers glaring fiercely; 
the monkeys, quick and ugly, climb- 
ing and chattering; and zebras their 
stripes brushed and shining gazing 
calmly at the surging crowds. The 
band played and the people shouted. 
Clowns, their faces painted white 
with funny high eyebrows and big 
red mouths rode backwards on their 
donkeys. Other clowns making fun- 
ny faces poked each other with 
sticks and rollicked down the street. 
One clown was so fat he could hardly 
walk. Men, women, and children 
shrieked with laughter. Of course, 
Ernestine wouldn’t miss anything so 
thrilling by going to school. 

But, this could not go on forever. 
One afternoon when she got home 
from school there was her father 


Wind Mischief 
MARGUERITE GODE 


On the winds, a frivolous elf who goes 
About the country side and blows 

And in spite of the mischievous pranks he plays, 
We will always loudly sing his praise. 


For willing we find him, whenever we ask, 
His strong right arm to perform a task, 

And to his whistling, whimsical song 
The way of the universe moves along. 


waiting. He had never come home 
that early before. 

“Ernestine,” he almost shouted. 
“Ernestine!” The poor little girl 
trembled. “He knows about the 
circus. He will punish me severely,” 
she cried to herself. 

“Ernestine,” he boomed, “have 
you been going to school every 
day?” 

“Yes, Father, I have.” 

“Then where were you yesterday 
afternoon?” Ernestine thought 
quickly and decided she had better 
tell the truth. 

“T was at the circus.” 

“At the circus!) What were you 
doing at the circus when you were 
sent to school?”’ 

“Father, I’m sorry, but I was so 
hungry I had to go. They fed me 
every day.” 

The father and mother looked ill— 
it hurt them so to hear their child 
say she was hungry. But, the father 
believed in discipline so Ernestine 
got the thrashing she expected and 
did not get to return to the circus 
she loved so much. 

However, she fondly remembered 
the kind circus people, the clever 
animals, the good food -- every- 
thing about her beloved circus — 
even when she became a famous 
singer and actress known all over 
the world as Madame Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, 
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The Helpers Lessons 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Our First Thanksgiving 
(Reading Lesson) 


Long ago our ancestors came to 
America. 


They were called Puritans. 
The Indians were good helpers. 
They knew how to raise corn. 


They taught the Puritans how to 
plant it. 


They taught the Puritans many things. 
The Puritans were very grateful. 
They had a big Thanksgiving feast. 
They invited the Indians to share it. | 


Ni 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Note to the teacher. 
(The colonization period of history is usually taught in the upper elementary grades. However, 
primary children should be familiar with many of the stories. ‘The Thanksgiving story is one of 
these. ) 


The Thanksgiving Story. 

Each teacher will tell this story in her own way. In simple language, stress the fact that 
religious freedom which we all enjoy, was given to us by the Puritans. Explain the hardships of 
the new country; how cabins had to be built hastily, so were not very comfortable and there was 
very little furniture. Food and clothing were scarce also. 

The next spring Indians helped the Puritans plant their corn and showed the newcomers how 
to fertilize the plants. In the autumn a day of Thanksgiving was declared. 


Discussion Period 
How were the Indians helpers? 


How were the Puritans helpers? (Helped each other build cabins, cared for sick, shared 
food, etc.) 


What does “Religious Freedom” mean? - 
Make list of all types of churches in neighborhood. 
What kind of food did the people eat that first Thanksgiving? 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Draw pictures of various kinds of activities connected with the First Thanksgiving — such 
as hunting game for dinner, welcoming the Indians, cooking the food, going to church, asking 
blessing at the table. 


WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I am big and strong. | am a wild bird. 
1 wear a blanket. I roost in a tree. 
I wear feathers on my head. The Puritans tried to kill me. 
I helped the Puritans. They wanted me for Thanksgiving dinner. 


Who am I? What am I? 
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The Helpers Lessons 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Colonial children worked very hard. 


The boys chopped wood for the 
fireplace. 


They learned how to hunt game. 

They helped plant the crops. 

The girls helped to cook food. 

They washed dishes and cleaned the 
cabin. 

They learned to make candles. 


They made beds and took care of little | 
children. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN: 


Colonial Life: 


Life was always hard in winter. Deep snow, cold homes, poor roads, poor methods of trans- 
portation, boats bringing supplies often delayed for months, severe winter storms and. many other 
hardships had to be overcome. Every member of the family had to do his full share of work. 
Even young children were expected to take responsibility and work hard. 


Work of Boys: 


Puritan boys worked side by side with their elders, often doing heavy tiresome labor. They 
he!ped chop down trees, carried in wood, learned how to place logs for the cabins, how to fill in 


the chinks with mud to keep out the severe cold, run errands, work with crops, hunt game, and 
help in the cabins. 


Work of Girls: 


Colonial girls carried their full share of responsibility also. They took care of the younger 
children, helped with cooking, washing and baking, learned how to card wool, spin yarn, and 
weave woolen cloth. They sewed long tiresome seams, made candles, cleaned the candle holders 
and were expected to be ready to assist in every type of home making. 

Write the Name of the proper Helper after each Phrase 


wre 


Colonial Helpers 
(Reading Lesson) 


To the Teacher. Most libraries have books on Colonial life. Many of these are told in simple 


language which children can understand if read to ‘hem. Much information will have to be given 
by the teacher. 


Indians Colonial Boys Colonial Girls 


. Gave us religious liberty 


Sewed long tiresome seams 


. Taught the Puritans how to plant corn 

. Cleaned candle holders 

. Helped to chop down trees 

. Invited Indians to Thanksgiving dinner 


Pilgrims 
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The Helpers Lessons 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Good English Helpers 


(Correct use of “teach” and 
“learn’’) 


I must learn my lessons, 
And I teach my dog his tricks; 

If I should try to learn my dog 
We would be in an awful fix. 


Mother birds teach their babies, ‘*Mother, learn me my reading,’ 
But the babies have to try Said a lazy little one, 

With even the best of teachers **T°ll try to teach you your reading, 
The babies must learn to fly. But you learn for yourself, my son.”’ 


FILL IN BLANKS WITH “TEACH” OR ‘“LEARN’’ 


The automobile club will ...... me how to FOtne? Wi ou iccess brother how to ride 
drive. on his bicycle. 
_ The pilot must ........ how to fly an Brother must ........ how to ride his 
airplane. bicycle. 
Brother will .......... baby to walk. 
Mother will ........ sister how to cook. The Puritans were glad to .......... from 


my poem. the Indians. 


ARE THESE SENTENCES CORRECT? ORIGINAL PICTURES 
Baby is learning to talk. Ask children to draw pictures of various 
Miss Blank is teaching a class. activities. Make sentences using ‘‘teach” and 


Rover is teaching the puppy to play. 
Jack is learning how to fish. earn’ or “teaching” and “learning.” For 


I am learning good English. Example: Picture of boy on roller skates. 
My friend , Poaceae me a good trick. Sentence: The boy is learning to skate. 
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ALICE HANTHORN 


The Phonic Helpers 


Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 


Ate some pumpkin pie. 
Are you a Pilgrim boy? 
Peter says, ‘‘Not I.”’ 


How many different words in the rhyme begin with the sound of “‘P’’? 
What word is used three times? 

What word is used two times? 

What two words are used only once? 


Fill in Blanks with a word which Begins with “P”’: 

I have a (penny) in my (pocket). 

We have a big (platter) of turkey for dinner. 

I gave my (pet) cat his (plate) of food. 

He said (purr) (purr) (purr). 

(Pilgrims were brave (people). 

Pictures of these nouns: 

Pan Pen Pig Pear Peach 
Plum Peg Pigeon Pony Paper 
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PHONIC PAGE 


Bring in words cut from magazines, newspapers, labels, etc. Paste on Phonic page. Here is sug- 
gested list. 


pin pretty palm put 

pill. pupil play powder 
arent aan person point 
aul place patter pulley 


Draw line around the letter ‘‘p"’ in these words. 


tip top cap cup upon 
apple pole cape drop happy 
open pillow dipper maple pump 
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(To be correlated with Famous November Birthdays) 


Answer the Question: 


A. OUR NOVEMBER CALENDAR 
1. Who was Daniel Boone? 
2. What three names can we give him? 
3. What did John Philip Sousa write? 


4. What do we owe to Madame Marie 
Curie? 


5. Can you give the name of one of 
Aldrich’s books? 


6. Can you give the names of two of 
Stevenson’s poems? 


7. What did Robert Fulton invent? 


8. What do we call one of Lincoln’s 
most famous addresses? 


9. What was one of Louisa Alcott’s 
most beloved books? 


10. Who is Winston Churchill? 


B. CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
1. Which book do you like best of all? 
2. Can you name an animal story? 
3. Can you name a book about fairies? 
4 


. Can you name a story about a 
rabbit? 


5. What do you consider the funniest 
book you know? 


6. Which is your favorite fairy story? 
Why? 


7. Can you name an adventure story? 


8. Do you know any story about the 
Dutch? 


9. What is the story of ‘‘Hiawatha”’ 
about? 


10. What kind of poems did Stevenson 
write? 


C. SUPPLY THE MISSING WORDS 
turkey on Grand- 
father’s farm. 
He spreads his tail into a great big ..... 
And struts around all day. 


You should hear him ....... at the girls 
and boys 


He thinks he’s singing when he makes 
that . 


He'll sing his ......... a different way 
Upon Thanksgiving Day. 


AUTUMN FIRES—Stevenson 


In the other gardens 


And all up the vale, 


trail! 
Pleasant ......... over 


And all the summer flowers, 
The red ... 

The gray smoke towers. 
Sing a song of seasons! 


Something bright in all! 


in the summer, 


in the fall! 
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(To be correlated with Famous November Birthdays) 


WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER 
CHURCHILL 


Completion Text: 


1. 


. He went with his brother 


2 
3. The boys liked to explore 
4. 
5 


. The boys could not 


Winston Churchill visited his 


They liked to play ..... and 


“eee ee ee ® 


. Winston being older and bigger must 


by himself. 


. They trapped him at a narrow..... ° 
. Winston swung from the ......... ‘ 


. He liked to hear his ........ debate 


in Parliament. 


E. HIGHLIGHTS IN THE LIFE OF 


ROBERT FULTON. 


. Can you draw a picture of Robert 


and his friends fishing? 

Can you show the wooden paddles 
and how they were fastened to the 
boat? 


- Can you tell the class how Robert 


made sky rockets for the July cele- 


bration? 


- How did Robert become interested 


in inventions? 


A. 


Can you name three of Robert’s 
early inventions? 


Which one of these played part in 
our two world wars? 


. Can you tell step by step how Fulton 


made his first steamboat? 


. Who became interested in this in- 


vention? 


7. What was the name of his boat? 


8. Can you give the date for the launch- 


10. 


. Show Boone and his pioneer friends 


. Show 


ing of the Clermont? 


- How many passengers could she 


carry? 


Can you draw a picture of the 
Clermont on her first trip? 


F. DANIEL BOONE — Making Pictures 
1. 


Show Daniel as a young boy roam- 
ing through the woeds. 


. Show his log cabin home in North 


Carolina. 


traveling on horseback with their 
few family possessions. 


. Show Boone and his companions 


chopping down -the trees of the 
dense forests. 


. Show the Kentucky plains alive 


with buffalo. 


. Show the thirty cabins of his first 


settlement. 


. Show a pioneer trail beset with 


savage Indians. 


the famous ‘*Wilderness 


Road”’ with the rugged mountains 
in the background. 
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A Child’s Calendar of Famous 
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November 2 (1735) Daniel Boone, a famous 
hunter, scout and pioneer. 

November 4 (1879) Will Rogers, the courageous 
cowboy, author and actor. 

November 6 (1854) John Philip Sousa, the great 


band leader who wrote many popular marches. 


November 7 (1867) Marie Curie, the French 
scientist who, with her husband, discovered 
radium. 

November 11 (1836) Thomas Bailey Aldrich, an 
American author whose book, ‘‘The Story of a 


Bad Boy,” is loved by children. 


November 13 (1850) Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
poet who had a wonderful gift of imagination. 

November 14 (1765) Robert Fulton, inventor of 
the steamboat. 

November 19 (1752) George Regers Clark, a 
brave frontier scout. 

November 19 (1863) Lincoln’s famous Gettys- 
burg address. 

November 20 (1858) Selma Lagerlof, a Swedish 
author, who wrote *“*The Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils.”’ 

November 29 (1832) Louisa May Alcott, the be- 


loved author of **Little Women.”’ 


November 30 (1667) Jonathan Swift, the English 
author, who wrote *‘Gulliver’s Travels.’’ 


November 30 (1835) Mark Twain, whose real 
name was Samuel Clemens, and who wrote **Tom 
Sawyer” and “*Huckleberry Finn.” 


November 30 (1874) Winston Leonard Spencer 
Churchill, wartime Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN NOVEMBER: 


Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving 
Children’s Book Week 


A Child’s Grace — Thanksciving 
We thank Thee, dear God, 
For the flowers that grow, 
For the sun through the rain, 
With its bright rainbow, 

For the fleecy clouds, 

For the blue in the sky, 

For the wind that plays tag, 
As it races by, 

For the grass in the fields, 
For the birds that sing, 

We thank Thee, dear God, 
For Everything. 


November Birthdays 


Famous Sayings of Will Rogers 

*“Maybe my ancestors didn’t come over in the 
Mayflower, but they met the boat.”’ 

“If England and America started a fight, we’d 
have to stop in the middle and start laughing at 
each other.”’ 

**Grammas and I get along like a Russian and a 
bathtub.”’ 

‘‘Americans are getting like a Ford car. They 
all have the same parts, the same upholstering 
and make exactly the same noises.”’ 


A Few Facts About Daniel Boone 


1. Daniel Boone, born in Bucks county, Penn., 
1735 — one of our greatest pioneers. 

2. As a boy, spent most of his time in the woods 
dreaming of the days when he was to become a 
great hunter and backwoods man. 

3. When 16, the family settled in North Caro- 
lina. It was here that he later married and chose 
the wilderness for his home. 

4. When 25, he began his explorations and 
pushed his way into Tennessee. 


5. A few years later moved his family into the 
beautiful Kentucky country. 


6. Upon reaching the Kentucky River, Boone 


established a settlement where he became leader 
of his people. 


Winston Churchill Plays Indian 


When Winston Churchill was a boy of about 16, 
he was invited with his mother and brother Jack 
to stay with his aunt on her estate at Bourne- 
mouth-by-the-Sea. Aunt Silian had a son about 
14, so the three boys spent many an hour climbing 
the cliffs and exploring caves. It was a wonderful 
place for playing Red Indians and bandits. 

One day when the three boys had had a very 
good time roaming through the acres thick with 
shrubbery and pine trees, Jack conceived the idea 
of playing Indian. 

**Let’s play Indian,” he shouted to the boys. 

**All right,”’ said the cousin, *“*but Winston is so 
much older and bigger and can run so much 
faster that he will have to be a tribe all by him- 
self.”’ 

**We'll give him a head start of two minutes to 
hike,” said Jack. ‘*Then we will chase after him.”’ 
The boys agreed to the plan, and Winston started 
on ahead. They had no trouble at all in finding 
him, but to catch him was a different matter. So 
the boys laid an ambush. They trapped him at a 
narrow bridge. 
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In real Indian fashion, Winston knew he must 
face capture and death. But being a resourceful 
boy, he had an idea. He would leap on the pine 
trees which were level with the bridge and shinny 
down to the other side. He heard the enemy ap- 
proaching, so he made one leap for the trees. But 
alas! His fortress broke and Winston was hanging 
in mid-air. The enemy shouted, but there was no 
rallying from Winston. The frightened boys ran 
home for help, and it was three months after- 
ward, after a serious illness, that Winston realized 
the folly of pinning one’s safety to some pine 
trees. All through his convalescence, he was al- 
lowed to listen while his father debated in Parlia- 
ment. ‘Some day Ill be down there speaking 
with them!’ he said. What a prophet he was! 
This man who became the famous Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, promising ‘‘nothing but blood, 
sweat, toil and tears.”’ 

Highlights in the Life of Robert Fulton 
His First Inventions: 

(1) While fishing with some of his boy friends, 
Robert decided that there should be an easier way 
to get a boat to go than by rowing. So they made 
wooden paddles and fastened them together like 
the spokes of a wheel. They fastened one to each 
side of the flat boat so that half of the paddles 
dipped into the water. Then handles were made 
and attached to each paddle wheel. 

(2) Robert was eleven years of age when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. On the 
second of July, he and his friends wanted to 
celebrate, but all of the ammunition was needed 
in the army. That did not keep Robert from still 
persisting in his plan. He secured a bit of gun- 
powder and some pasteboard. From the paste- 
board, he made small round tubes which he 
stuffed with paper and a little powder. Then he 
fastened a small stick to the end of each tube. It 
was the first time the neighbors had even seen 
sky rockets of this sort, and they were delighted 
with Robert’s invention. 

Robert Fulton as a Painter: 

Robert decided to become an artist. When 
seventeen, he went to Philadelphia to study 
painting. While there, Benjamin Franklin ad- 
vised him to study in England if he wished to be- 
come a great painter. So Robert traveled to Eng- 
land to study under Benjamin West. A gentle- 
man, who came to the studio to have his picture 
painted, was interested in James Watt’s steam 
engine. Through him, Fulton became really in- 
terested in inventions and this time in inventing 


useful things that would benefit the world. 


His Further Inventions: 


November Birthdays 


Later, he invented a machine for spinning 
hemp, also a diving boat. He was able to show the 
people how he could go twenty feet under water 
and reach the side of a large ship without being 
seen. Then he showed them how a torpedo could 
be used to blow up a large vessel. He hoped this 
invention would put an end to all wars. But he 
was not successful in selling the idea. Little did 
he realize, however, the part that submarines and 
diving boats would play later in World Wars. 

The Need for a Steamboat: 

For many years after the Revolutionary War, 
all kinds of small sail boats and canoes were used 
for travel and for moving freight. ‘‘Keel’’ boats 
were used for travel up and down the Mississippi 
River. Inventors in both Europe and America 
were trying to use James Watt’s steam engine to 
move their boats. ‘*The Perseverance’? was built 
by John Fitch and for awhile made regular trips 
on the Delaware River, but its cost for running 
was much greater than the fares collected, so it 
soon had to be given up. 

Fulton’s First Steamboat: 

After failing to sell his submarine, Fulton 
stayed in Paris and studied the steamboat. He 
made a small model, four feet long and twelve 
inches wide. Upon this medel, he tried all sorts of 
paddles and oars. He also studied just how power- 
ful an engine was needed to move boats of various 
sizes. Mr. Robert Livingston, an American, at 
that time in Paris, supplied him the money for his 
first steamboat. If this boat succeeded in France, 
they planned to run it on the Hudson River be- 
tween New York and Albany. Fulton’s first boat 
sank on the River Seine, but his second steam- 
boat was successful and caused great excitement 
in Paris. Even Napoleon was interested in the in- 
vention. Livingston and Fulton now started for 
America and began work on the “‘Clermont,”’ the 
first side-wheel steamboat ever to be built in 
America. 

The Clermont: 

Fulton’s friends had no faith in the Clermont. 
So he had a very difficult time financing the plan. 
But, finally, on August 7, 1807, the Clermont was 
launched. It moved and then stopped amid the 
jests and sneers of the public. But with Fulton’s 
ability to remedy the trouble, she started again. 
The Clermont reached Albany twelve hours ahead 
of all sailboats. Soon, she was carrying from forty 
to fifty passengers. Ten years after the Clermont 
had made her first trip, steamboats on our water- 
ways were a very common sight. Today, we not 
only have river steamers, but great ocean liners 
going to every part of the world. It was Robert 
Fulton who made this dream possible. 


Fill in the Answers 
MARGUERITE GODE 
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How well do you know your verse? 


Who went running up the hill? ......... 


eevee eee eee ee eee ee eee 
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Who kissed the girls and made them 


Who went out sailing in a bowl ......... 
How many fiddler’s had King Cole? 


The mouse climbed up what famous 
clock? 


eyes? 


Why didn’t Jackie burn his toe? ........ 


Who made her garden flowers grow? 


ANSWERS 


The Old Woman in the Shoe 
Black sheep. 

Ten O’clock Scholar 
Miss Muffet 

The Cow 

The Dish 

The Crooked Man 
The Pig 

The Pie Man 

Tom, the Piper’s Son 
Jack Spratt’s wife 


The blackbirds 
Georgie Porgie 
The butcher, the baker, the candle stick maker 
Three 
The Lady on a fine horse 
The Beggars 
Hickory Dickory Clock 
o Peep 
Jack Horner 
The man who jumped in a bramble bush 
Eight O’Clock 
Humpty Dumpty 
He was too nimble 
Mistress Mary 
Old Mother Hubbard 
Mother Goose 
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Which one was first to take a spill?...... 
Who fell asleep beside his horn? ........ 
What fowl crowed loudly in the morn? | 
Who spanked the children every night? Who wore bells fastened to her toes? P 
Who came to town in tattered clothes? 
Who came to school at noon each day? 
Who ate a bowl of curds and whey?...... | 
What beast jumped higher than the 
What ran away and joined the spoon? 
Who was it walked a crooked mile?...... Who fell and scratched out both his 
What creature wouldn’t climb the stile? : TER 5 
What time did Willie Winkie call?...... 
did neet? Who tumbled from a high stone wall? 
What maid lived in a pumpkin shell? eee 
Who threw poor pussy down a well? a 
ooo In what book are these stories found? 
What birds were baked into a pie?......: 
Jack 
Boy Blue 
The Cock 
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Marguerite Gode 


(Draw as you read. Then color according to the poem.) 


Follow a line across the page 

And Climb a hilltop high 

And from its peak you’ll glimpse white clouds 
Against a clear blue sky. 

A lonesome tree you’re sure to find, 

And on its branches brown 

Gay little leaves of summer green 

Are dancing up and down. 


A red bird sings from the highest limb, 

To a boy in a suit of blue. 

And in the green of a meadow land, 

Bright flowers scatter through. 

If you’ve followed the line across the page, 
You have found most everything 

That one would see in a picture frame, 

If the picture were labeled ‘‘Spring.”’ 
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A SAFETY BROWNIE SLOGAN (Page 63) Helen Strimple 
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SAMMY SQUIRREL STORES NUTS (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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FINISH THE PICTURE 


Helen Strimple 


Little Sun,the Indian boy lives in a tepee in 
the woods. 

Can you finish drawing the tepee? 

Make some trees in the picture. 

Little Sun is carrying a bow in one hand. 
Draw an arrow in the other hand. 

Draw another feather in his head band. 
Color the picture. 
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SICILY POSTER (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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ALPHABET BOOK 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


Providence is the Capitol 

Nickname: “Little Rhody” 

Motto: Hope! 

State flower is the Violet; chosen by the 
school children 

Bobwhite is the State Bird 

Rhode Island is one of the 13 original states 


Principal mineral products are stone, sands, 
gravel and graphite 


The textile mills account for nearly half the 


value of the products and the state has 
important jewelry factories 


To have this picture taken, Bobwhite decided to 
wear a hat! 
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STENCIL WITH CRAYONS (Page 64) 


5X5 SQUARE OF 
PAPER FOLDED, 
DRAW ONE INCH 
BORDER AT Top, 
BOTTOM AND 
SIDE. CUT OUT 
UPPER CORNER. 
DRAW SIMPLE 
DESIGN IN RE. 
MAINING AREA. 


1949 


AVOID CORNER 
X. MAKE DESIGN 
TOUCH ,OR VERY 
CLOSE TO, RE— 
MAINING EN- 
CLOSING LINES. 
MAKE DESIGN 
SIMPLE AND oF 
GOOD SIZE. 
CUT OUT 
CAREFULLY. 
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Louise D. Tessin 


NARROW SPACES 
BETWEEN PARTS 
SHOULD BE NO 
LESS THAN 
SHOWN. WHEN 
STENCIL TEARS 
MEND WITH 
SCOTCH TAPE OR 
PASTE SMALL 
PATCH OF PAPER 
OVER TEAR. 


AFTER CUTTING 
OUT DESIGN 
PLACE LATTER 
UPON 9X12 INCH 
MANILA PAPER 
WHICH HAS BEEN 
MARKED INTO 
3X3 INCH 
SQUARES, VERY 
LIGHTLY. 
CORNERS X AND 
Y WILL FIT 
EXACTLY UPON 
TOP CORNERS 
OF EACH SQUARE 
WHEN PLACING 
STENCIL IN 
POSITION FOR 


APPLY COLOR DIRECTLY WORKING. 
WITH CRAYONS 
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JAPANESE 
BINDING 
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Mounted on gray construction 
paper, a white bowl holding gay 
gingham fruits makes a colorful and 
attractive Autumn ornament for 
the schoolroom. The shallow bowl is 
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GINGHAM FRUIT BOWL Agnes Choate Wonson 


traced on white construction paper After cutting all out, arrange as 
with a border-touch in blue crayon. shown in sketch, and paste. Do not 
Apple pattern is traced on figured use glue as dark spots show through 
red and green print, the pear on the cloth appliques. 

brown and banana on yellow. 
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ACT I 

Characters: Children representing: School 
Books (Arithmetic, Geography, Spelling, His- 
tory); Library Books (First and Second); Home 
Book, Store Book. 

Scene: At a central meeting place in a school- 
room during the Books’ Convention. 

Time: Shortly before ‘‘Good Book Week.” 


(As the scene opens, the Geography Book is speaking.) 

Geography Book: We school books have called this 
meeting to see what can be done about the terrible 
treatment we receive from these children, our so-called 
friends. 

Arichmetic Book: Friends, did you say? Just look 
at me, One of the sixth grade boys took me home last 
night. Instead of going right home, we stopped at a 
football game. 

Spelling Book: You look as though the children had 
used you for a football, you poor thing. 

Arithmetic Book: Well, I guess they didn’t mean to 
hurt me, but about six boys landed square in my middle 
several times. I was on the ground mostly, although I 
was supposed to be sitting on a bench. 

First Library Book: You think you school books have 
it hard, but let me tell you, you don’t know what harsh 
treatment we library books get. 

History Book: Of course we lead more protected lives 
because children keep us in their desks at school unless 
the teacher asks them to bring us out. 

Second Library Book: They take us out of the library 
and then our troubles begin. I could tell you right now— 

Arithmetic Book: Just a minute, Library Book, we all 
know we have troubles or we wouldn’t be here. Besides, 
it’s the children who should hear all this. 

Home Book: I'll say they should. Where I live I 
never know whether I’m to spend the night on the 
living room floor or behind the kitchen stove! 

Store Book: We are better off than the rest of you I 
guess, but we too could complain plenty. 

Geography Book: Well, I suggest we write to all our 
children friends and ask them to come here during 
“Good Book Week,” and we'll tell them a thing or 
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A Play for Good Book Week 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


two. I believe if they knew how we felt they would act 
very differently. 

First Library Book: A fine idea! We'll each tell them 
about our complaints and then maybe the children will 
have their own ideas about making our lives more 
pleasant. 

Second Library Book: If we make our “complaints” 
into rhymes they will remember them better. I’m going 
back to the library now where it is quiet and think 
this thing over. 

First Library Book: I am too and here’s hoping no one 
comes in to take us out! 

(They all stand up and start walking off stage saying, 

*“Good Book Week’’ is on the way. 
Soon we'll have some things to say. 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT II 
Characters: Same as in Act 1. 
In addition: Children: Sandra, Howard, Linda. 
Scene: Same as in Act I. 
Time: A few days later. (As the scene opens, 
the *“*BOOKS”’ are seated on one side of the room 


and the children on the other. GEOGRAPHY 
BOOK steps forward.) 


Geography Book: 
We have been feeling so very sadly, 
Because you children treat us so badly. 
When you pick up us Geography Books, 
In no time at all you spoil our good looks. 
You mark up our maps, then tear out a page. 
Before long we’re worn and tattered with age. 
Sandra: 
You are so right and that’s just what we do. 
We've failed to recall books can feel too! 
From this time on you'll be safe on our hands, 
While you teach us about many lands. 


Arithmetic, Spelling, and History Books come forward 
together, singing to the tune of ‘‘Farmer in the Dell.” 

You children treat us rough 

You children are so tough 

You get what you can out of us and think that that’s 
enough. 
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We're always helping you. 
We try to get you through, 
But you forget we’re friends of yours, 
So what can we BOOKS do? 


Sandra and Howard answer to same tune: 
You BOOKS have made us see, 
We're careless as can be. 
You may be sure we'll treat you right, 
For we have heard your plea. 
We know you are our friend 
We won’t be bad again, 
So never fear what we may do, 


WE WON’T BE BAD AGAIN! 


Library Books: 
To mark your place you use what is handy— 

It may be gum or it may be candy, 

And that is not all, you’re careless you know. 

You leave us out in the rain or snow, 


Setting: Tommy’s bedroom. 
Characters: Tommy, Mother, Birthday Fairy 
PLAY 

Mother: It’s time, Tommy, that you were closing 
your little peepers for a good night’s sleep. 

Tommy: Yes, I know, Mother, but haven’t we had a 
good time talking over the first Thanksgiving. When I 
eat my turkey tomorrow, I shall think of that first 
feast held by the Pilgrims in Plymouth in the autumn 
of 1621. 

Mother: Yes, we really have considered Thanksgiving 
as an annual event since 1680 in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. The state of Connecticut has celebrated 
Thanksgiving since 1647, 

Tommy: Abraham Lincoln was the first president to 
name the last Thursday in November as a day of 
national thanksgiving. That was in the year 1864. 

Mother: And did you know that in Canada a similar 
day of Thanksgiving is held on the Monday of the 
week in which November 11 occurs? 

Tommy: Yes, I know that. You see we have been 
having Book Week at school and the teacher has been 
telling us such interesting things. 

Mother: Well, Tommy, let’s pull the covers up for a 
good night’s sleep. Good night and pleasant dreams. 

The Birthday Fairy (appearing behind Tommy's 
knees): 

Well, here you are again. What a high hill this is! 
I’m so glad to be here again with you. I heard you 
talking over the first Thanksgiving with your mother. 
It made me very happy because that is my biggest 
birthday. 

Tommy: Did you bring your birthday map along? 
Fairy: Surely I did. Here it is under my arm. 


‘Tommy and the Birthday Fairy 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
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You bend us so hard, our backs nearly break, 
So please treat us better for goodness’ sake. 
Linda: 

This GOOD BOOK WEEK is the time to begin. , 

To realise we are committing a sin, 

When we damage books as you say we do, 

You are oh so right and we know it too! 

And from this time on each book is a friend, 

We'll not be guilty of these crimes again. 
Home and Store Books: 

You have heard so many complaints to-day, 

I guess it is time we all went away. 

We know by now that you all understand, 

So let’s get together and shake each hand. 

For we love you all dearly that you should know. 

Come on everybody, let us all go. 

(They all join hands and sing some appropriate song 
of Friendship or Books, etc. 
THE END 


Tommy: Oh goody, goody! I have such fun looking 
at your map with you. 

Fairy: You'll find a lot of interesting people have been 
born in the month of November. 

Tommy: And then we have Armistice Day, too. My 
Uncle Jim was in the First World War so I know all 
about Armistice Day. The United States was in that 
war for only about one year and a half. 

Fairy: Can’t we talk about something a little more 
gay and lively? Look here! Do you see all those large 
squares on my map? 

Tommy: Do you mean these big exciting-looking 
ones? 

Fairy: Well, those are all the presidents, whose 
birthdays came in November. This one marked ‘2” 
is for Warren G. Harding, born 1865. 

Tommy: Why, there are several patterns marked 
“2” on your map. 

Fairy: Yes, I know. And this one is another president. 
You see James K. Polk was born November 2, 1795. 
Then this old-looking square marked “2” is the birth- 
day of Marie Antoinette, the Queen of France who lost 
her life in the French Revolution. She was born in 
1755. I am sure you must have read about her in your 
history. 

Tommy: But what about the other presidents born 
in this month of November? 

Fairy (putting on her glasses and squinting her eyes): 
Oh yes, yes. Here on November 19, 1831, is the birth- 
day of James A. Garfield. 

Tommy (pointing to map): Here are two birthdays 
right close together. 

Fairy: My, you do have sharp eyes. This one marked 
“23” is for Franklin Pierce, born in 1804; and the one 
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marked “24” is for Zachary Taylor, born in 1784. 

Tommy: Have you got any exciting explorers on your 
November map? 

Fairy: Well, I should say I have. Here is the man who 
discovered new land in the Artic Ocean. He has a long 
name — Vilhjalmur Stefansson. He was born in 1789. 
Then there is Daniel Boone, you know all about him. 
You see he, too, was born on November 2 and in the 
year 1735. 

Tommy: Oh, yes. He was the great frontiersman and 
Indian fighter. I read how he and three picked com- 
panions rescued those captive girls from the Indians. 
I have a book telling how the Indians adopted him into 
their tribe but he got away. 

Fairy: We have a modern character who also loved 
the rough cowboy life. He was, too, a famous author 
and actor. And how every one loved him! 

Tommy: That must have been Will Rogers. Was he 
born in November? 

Fairy: Yes, on November 4, 1879. 

Tommy: I remember hearing Daddy speak of his 
death and also that of Wiley Post, in an airplane acci- 
dent. It must have been very sad to have the man who 
made everybcdy laugh, killed in such a tragic way. 
But let’s talk of brighter things. Wasn’t Robert Louis 
Stevenson born in November? 

Fairy: Yes, indeed. He was born on November 13, 
1850. I presume you know many of his poems. 

Tommy (clapping his hands): Yes, yes. I have his 
“Child’s Garden of Verses.”” My favorite poem is 
“The Lamp Lighter.” You know Stevenson lived in 
Scotland when a boy and regularly saw “‘Leerie”’ stop 
to light the lamp in front of his home. 

Fairy: I'm very proud to say we have other very 
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fine writers in November. Did you ever read the book, 
“The Story of a Bad Boy?” (The Fairy winked.) Of 
course I’m not insinuating that you’ve been a bad boy. 

Tommy: That book was written by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich and I know that he was born on November 11, 
1836. 

Fairy: My, but you are a smart boy! Perhaps you’ve 
read “The Wonderful Adventures of Nils” by Selma 
Lagerlof, the Swedish writer. She, too, loved children 
and was born on November 20, 1858. 

Tommy: (looking at map): There seems to be another 
very happy looking pattern, marked “30” 1835. 

Fairy (squinting): Ha! Ha! Do you know the boy who 
white-washed the fence? This author tells all about him. 

Tommy: It’s Mark Twain. His real name was Samuel 
L. Clemens and he wrote ““Tom Sawyer” and ‘‘Huckle- 
berry Finn.” 


Fairy: Yes, and we have another famous author born 
on November 30, 1667, to be exact. He was the English 
author who wrote “Gulliver’s Travels.” 

Tommy: That was Jonathan Swift, and I think he 
was born in 1667. But don’t we have another author on 
this old-fashioned pattern, marked “29, 1832)” 

Fairy: Yes, indeed. That is the author who wrote 
such charming stories of New England boys and girls. 
Let me see, there was Meg and Jo and Beth and Amy— 

Tommy: Oh, everyone loves the stories of Louisa 
May Alcott. I’ve read “Little Men” and “Under the 
Lilacs.” (yawning) Jo in the book is Louisa herself. 

Fairy: I can see that you are sleepy. Your mother 
won't like it if I keep you awake. (The Fairy folds up 
the map) So I'll be going. Good-night! I'll be back 
again some evening with stories of more birthdays. 


Alice in Bookland 


DOROTHY L. MISKA 


SETTING 

A Library Reading Room. 

Jane is seated at a reading table as Peter enters. 

Peter: Every time I come to the Library, I find you 
here, reading. 

Jane: I love to read. I’ve just finished a book called 
“The Dutch Twins.” You know my mother came from 
Holland and when I read her certain parts of it, she told 
me stories that were very much like those in the book. 

Peter: We are going to have a story-telling period in 
school tomorrow and I want to find a good story to tell. 
Here comes John. I’ll bet he’s looking for one, too. 

John: Well, I see you got here ahead of me. Did you 
find a good book? 

Peter: I haven’t looked yet but I know what I want. 
It’s one called “‘Anderson’s Fairy Tales.” 

John: I wonder why some of these books look so nice 
while others are so soiled and dirty. This book looks 
rice but I hate to touch it. 


Peter: Don’t be so fussy. 

John: I don’t like to handle dirty ‘books. Here’s one. 
It looks brand new. My what nice stories there are in it. 
This is the one for me. 

“Mystery Stories”. Doesn’t that sound interesting? 
My sister brought home a book called ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land” yesterday. All kinds of things that never talk in 
real life talk in it. Say. I wonder what would happen if 
books could talk. I wonder what they would say. 

Library Teacher: Be a little more quiet boys and 
girls. We like a nice, quiet room for reading. 

(All three children take a book, start reading and fall 
asleep.) 

SCENE TWO 

Jane, Peter and John are asleep at the reading table. 
Several large books (made from cardboard cases — 
titles of familiar books printed in large letters showing) 
are grouped around the sleeping children. The first 
book speaks; 
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First Book: 

They have to be quiet but this is my chance to say 
something that has been shut up inside of me for a 
long, long time. 

Second Book: 

I have something to say too. 
Third Book: 

Hear! Hear! Let me in on this too, 
Fourth Book: 

I can’t be left out. 

All: 


And me too — 


First Book: 
We can’t all talk at once. So let us all take a turn. 


First Book: 
I’m the “Night Before Christmas” 
The children all love me 
But I wish that they would treat me 
Still more carefully. 


They've taken me and read me 
From evening until morn 

Till my pages are quite soiled you see 
In fact — one page is torn. 


When children use a favorite book 
Their hands should be so clean 
No finger marks or smudges 


Ever should be seen. 


Second Book: 
I’m another little book 
Who really must complain 
I’m cold and tired too 
For on the ground I’ve lain. 


There is a right and wrong place 

For everything they say 

Whene’re you take me home from school 
Don’t put me down — then play! 


Be careful of my cover 

And all my pages too 

Please treat me thoughtfully 
I’m very fond of you! 


Third Book: 
I’m just a little dizzy 
I’ve been put here upside down 
It’s awfully hard to look nice 
When I’m thrown down with a frown. 


I don’t belong here on this shelf 
But there’s nothing I can do 
I'll have to wait until someone 
Comes here to my rescue. 


Fourth Book: 
My book is filled with pictures 
For boys and girls to see 
And if you take me from my shelf 
Please do take care of me. 
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Fifth Book: 
The little boy who took me yesterday 
Let his dog chew on my pages— 
Now no one wants to take me home 
And I'll be here for ages. 


Sixth Book: 
Please don’t drop me down 
My heart can stand no more 
You will hurt my feelings 
If I land there on the floor! 


Seventh Book: 
I’ve been in this dark corner 
Where it is so very cold 
Please someone take me down 
Before I grow too old! 


Eighth Book: 
I really am quite proud to say 
They treat me very fine 
I have no finger marks on me 
My pages or my lines. 


A bookmark is a help you know 
To keep your place and then 
It helps to keep your pages clean 
Till you come back again. 


If everyone would use one 

I’m sure you will agree 

You all would be much cleaner 

For other folks to see. 

Book drops from Peter’s hand to the desk. Jane sighs. 


First Book: 

Quickly — back to your places! 
Books scurry to their original positions. Children hide 
behind the covers. 


Jane speaks: 

Oh, my! We must have been asleep. I had the love- 
liest dream. All the books were talking and telling us 
how to take care of them. I suppose your talking about 
**Alice in Wonderland” had something to do with it. 


John: 

Now isn’t that funny? I did too but I’m afraid I was 
scolded by some of them — especially the one that I 
put on the stone wall while I played ball yesterday. 


Peter: 
I’m going to use a bookmark and be more careful 
from now on. I'll wash my hands too. 


Jane: 
It’s getting late. Shall we go now? 
(They stand — pick up their books — and sing.) 
(Song: To the tune of “This is the Way We Wash 
Our Clothes.” 
This is the way we hold our books 
Hold our books 
Hold our books 
This is the way we hold our books 
When bringing them to school. 
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This is the way we open our books 
Open our books 
Open our books 
This is the way we open our books 
We do it carefully. 


This is the bookmark that we use 
That we use 
That we use 


Characters in order of appearance: 

Alexander Graham Bell, a young inventor — 
Tom Watson, his assistant — Mr. Sanders and 
Mr. Hubbard, rich friends of Bell — Emperor of 
Brazil (Dom Pedro) — Empress of Brazil — Lord 
Kelvin, a famous scientist — Lady Kelvin, his 
wife — A messenger — Judges at the Centennial 
Exposition — Onlookers and Bystanders at the 
Exposition — Narrator. 


ACT I 

Scene I: A smali, crowded shop in Boston in the 
late 1800’s. Bell and Tom Watson are working at 
a contrivance consisting of two iron discs con- 
nected by a wire. Sanders and Hubbard are stand- 
ing nearby. 

Bell: Look, Tom, I think if you could pass an electric 
current through this wire that you could talk into one 
disc and the sound would be carried by the wire to the 
other disc. 

Watson: How carried? 

Bell: Why, by the vibrations of the wire. 

Sanders: (laughing) A talking wire? Well, well! 

Hubbard: That is the silliest thing that I ever heard 
of. How could a wire talk? 


Sanders: Give it up as a bad job, Alex. Now your 


other invention is worth while. Why not give your 
whole time to it? I mean that machine that will make 
it possible to see sound. 

Hubbard: (looks at the machine in perplexity) Why 
don’t you go back to teaching the deaf and dumb mutes 
to speak and hear? You were one of the greatest teach- 
ers in the whole country. Even the Emperor of Brazil 
came to visit your classes. 

Bell: But I cannot give up my idea. I know that if I 
can make a deaf mute talk, I can make iron talk, too. 

Sanders: Well, all I have to say is, if you don’t give 
up this crazy idea — 

Bell: (interrupting) But think how wonderful it 
would be if you were in New York and could talk to 
your friends back in Boston — 
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This is the bookmark that we use 
To keep our place for us. 


We'll keep our pages bright and clean 
Bright and clean 
Bright and clean 
We'll keep our pages bright and clean 
And remember all these rules, 
The curtain falls, 


Hubbard: (laughing) A monstrous fine, big voice you 
would have to do that, Sanders. 


Sanders: (seriously) What I started to say was, if you 
don’t give up this crazy idea of a talking wire, don’t ex- 
pect me to keep lending you money for food and shelter. 

Hubbard: Think it over seriously. We don’t mean to 
be unkind, but it is so foolish to imagine such a thing as 
a talking wire. 

Sanders: We must go now. Next time I come, I ex- 
pect to find you back at your teaching job. Goodbye, 
Alex. 

Bell: (sadly) Goodbye. 

(Exit Hubbard and Sanders.) 

Watson: You must eat, Mr. Bell. You haven't eaten 
since morning. 

Bell: I can’t eat, Tom. I’m so excited about this talk- 
ing wire. 

Watson: I'll get you some tea, Mr. Bell. 

(Exit Watson. Bell works with the contrivance. 
Enter Tom with tea, bread and butter. Puts tray down 
in front of Bell. Pours him a cup of tea.) 

Watson: Here, Mr. Bell, drink this. It will make you 
feel better. You work too hard. Eat some of the bread 
and butter. 

Bell: I don’t know what I would do without you, 
Tom. I always forget to eat. (Bell and Watson eat. 
Bell works with the wire at the same time.) 

Watson: I’m sorry that Sanders and Hubbard are 
losing interest. I have faith in your talking wire and I 
will stay by you, but I am not rich like they are. 

Bell: You don’t know what your faith means to me, 
Tom, more than money. It is wonderful to have a friend 
and helper like you. (Continues working with the wire.) 
Take this other disc over to the grocery store next door, 
Tom, and see if you can hear anything. 

(Exit Watson with disc. Bell works with the in- 


strument. Suddenly it makes strange, buzzing noises.) 
Bell: It’s true! It’s true! Electrified wire does carry 
sound! (Speaking into the disc) Can you hear me, Tom? 
Can you? 
(Short interval. Enter Watson, breathless.) 


Watson: Oh, Mr. Bell, I could hear your voice! Over 
next door! I could almost make out what you said! 

Bell: (leaps from the chair) Could you, Tom? Could 
you really? 

Watson: Yes, yes, Mr. Bell. 

Bell: We must experiment, Tom. We must find the 
best discs to use; iron or copper, thin or thick, large or 
small. Think of it, if we can perfect the telephone, you 
can call your mother in Springfield or your sweetheart 
in New York. 

Watson: People who are sick could call the doctor in 
the middle of the night without going out of the house! 

Bell: It will make the whole world neighbors! Oh, 
Tom, we must work, work, work to bring this to pass. 

Watson: Indeed, we must, Mr. Bell. 

(They shake hands solemnly.) 

Curtain 


Scene II: Same. Bell is talking through the one 
iron disc. (The other disc is now missing.) Waits 
for a reply. Answers. Enter Sanders and Hub- 
bard. 

Sanders: What, Bell, still playing with your foolish 
toy? 

Hubbard: I expected to find you back at the Univer- 
sity before this. 

Bell: Come here, Sanders, Hubbard, ask Tom what 
time it is. 

Sanders: (laughing, speaks through the disc) What 
time is it, Tom? (A look of amazement takes the place 
of ridicule on the faces of Sanders and Hubbard.) 

Sanders: He answered me! I heard him say 2:15 from 
behind closed doors and from next door! It is wonderful, 
wonderful! 

Hubbard: I was wrong to discourage you, Alex. Your 
wire really can talk. I’m willing to help you in any way 
I can to make it a success. 

Sanders: (excitedly) I know, Alex, you must take it to 
the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. We can 
exhibit it there. 

Bell: (hesitatingly) Oh, not my simple little contrap- 
tion! 

Hubbard: What’s the use of making an invention if 
the world isn’t going to use it? Come on, Alex. Sanders 
and I will make all arrangements for you. 

Sanders: Indeed. we will. You must make it public. 

Bell: (still hesitates) Well, I guess you’re right about 
that. I'll get it ready. Tom must go too. 

Hubbard: Certainly. I'll make reservations for the 
four of us. 

Sanders: Goodbye, Alex, and God speed your efforts. 
We'll see you in Philadelphia on the opening day of the 
Exposition. 

Curtain 


Scene III: The Philadelphia Centennial Expo- 


. sition. Small tables are scattered about, each 
containing some gadget or invention that its 
owner is trying to promote. Bell and Watson at 
one table with the telephone. Sanders and Hub- 
bard mingling with the crowd, but returning to 
the table often. At one table a coffee mill is being 
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advertised, at others a churn, an improved sew- 
ing machine, brooms, mops, etc. People pass 
Bell’s table showing little or no interest. They 
stop and look at the other items and converse 
with their owners. Enter a messenger. 

Messenger: His Majesty, Dom Pedro, Emperor of 
Brazil. Her Majesty, the Empress of Brazil. 

(Enter Emperor and Empress, Lords, Ladies, At- 
tendants. People at the exposition bow and curtsey. 
The Emperor and Empress stop and chat in a friendly 
way with the exhibitors. They stop at Bell’s table.) 

Emperor: (surprised) Professor Bell, I am delighted to 
see you again! This is my wife, the Empress. 

Bell: (bows) Your Majesties! 

Emperor: I remember so well visiting your classes in 
Boston where you caused the deaf mutes to speak. How 
is your work progressing? 

Bell: Your Majesty, I had a dream that would not let 
me rest, so I stopped teaching. In this dream, sound 
travelled over an electrified wire. This little instrument 
proves that it really happens. 

Emperor: (interestedly) Indeed, that is most interest- 
ing. May I see it operate? 

Bell: I will show you gladly, Your Majesty. (To 
Watson) Tom, let us string up the wire. 

(They stretch the wire across the room. Bell talks 
through the one disc, metallic sounds from the other 
disc which the Emperor is holding. The Emperor starts 
in amazement.) 

Emperor: It talks! It talks! (To the Empress) Come, 
my dear, you must hear it. (Gives disc to the Empress.) 

Empress: (listens) A miracle! Had I not heard it, I 
never would have believed it! Dom Pedro, you must 
help the young inventor to establish this marvellous 
invention. It will revolutionize the world. 

(Great excitement. Everyone crowds around.) 

Messenger: Lord and Lady Kelvin. (They enter.) 

Emperor: Lord Kelvin, the famous scientist, and Lady 
Kelvin. (They bow to the Emperor and Empress.) 

Emperor: (to Lord Kelvin) Lord Kelvin, Professor 
Bell has perfected a wonderful invention whereby the 
sound of the human voice is carried by means of an 
electrified wire. I beg of you to give it your attention. 

Lord Kelvin: Most assuredly, Your Majesty. 

Bell: Perhaps you would like to talk on the telephone 
to Lady Kelvin, my Lord. 

Lord Kelvin: Delightful. It will be an experience we 
will never forget. 

Lady Kelvin: How thrilling! 

(They speak and listen. Metallic noises come out of 
the wire.) 

Together: Wonderful! Marvelous! 

Lord Kelvin: It is the most wonderful thing that I 
have seen in America. 

Lady Kelvin: I thank God that I have lived to see 
this day. 

Lord Kelvin: (wringing Bell’s hand) Professor Bell, 
may I congratulate you on the greatest invention of 
your generation? 

Bell: (overcome, wiping tears from his eyes) My most 
sincere thanks, Lord Kelvin. 
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Lady Kelvin: Professor Bell, you have made the whole 
world kin! 


Messenger: The Judges for the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exposition will now present awards. 

(Judges approach.) 

First Judge: The committee of three judges has 
awarded the first prize to Alexander Graham Bell for 


his record-breaking, revolutionary invention, the tele- 
phone. 


(Shouting and applause.) 
Bell: (modestly) But I never could have done it with- 
out the help of my assistant, Tom Watson, and my 


High: 

Thanksgiving Day is here again, 
And glad, indeed, are we 

To live in these United States 
That stretch from sea to sea. 


Medium: 


We’re thankful for our homes and schools, 
Parents and teachers, too, 

And all the stars on our dear Flag 

Of Red and White and Blue. 


High: 
It was midnight in the toy store, - 
And the toys were having fun; 


The Indian Doll shot arrows, 
While the Cowboy fired his gun. 


Medium: 
The Baby Dolls yelled, “Ma..ma.. ma!” 
As loud as ever they could, 

While Jack and Jill rolled down the hill 

In yellow wagons of wood. 
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Thanksgiving Day 


Toyland Town 


Oh, midnight is a magic hour 
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friends, Sanders and Hubbard. (The four come for- 
ward hand in hand and bow. — Shouts and applause.) 
Curtain 


Narrator: 
And so the telephone became the very life stream of 
the nation. The North and the South, the East and the 
West, were joined together by its slender wires. 
Alexander Graham Bell’s original efforts to make life 
happier and more worth-while for the handicapped deaf 
and dumb resulted in one of the great inventions of all 
time. Lives have been saved, progress speeded, civiliza- 
tion improved, the chasm of time and space closed 
because of Bell’s telephone. 


Low: 

We're thankful for the health and strength, 
To do our duties well — 

To help our Moms and Dads at home, 

To add and read and spell. 


All: 
Thanksgiving Day is here again, 
So thank You, God, we say 


From grateful hearts that dearly love 
Our land, the U. S. A.! 


Low: 


The cuddly bear, on roller skates, 
Went back and forth in glee; 

His squeaky voice cried joyously, 
“Tra..la..la! Just look at me!” 


All: 


The rubber balls and spinning tops, 
Looked so colorful and gay; 

They spun around without a sound 
As the drums began to play. 


For the folks of Toyland Town, 
From the loveliest of ladies 


To the most fantastic clown! 


I 
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A Bear in the Woods 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
IIlustated by the Author 


One DAY Mrs. Goose broke 
her teapot; crash, it went, on the 
kitchen floor. She wanted to cry. 
“Well, I’d better sweep up the 
pieces,” she decided, but she 
couldn’t find the broom. What had 
she done with it, anyway? Here was 
her umbrella, in the broom’s place. 
Then perhaps the broom was in the 
umbrella’s place? Mrs. Goose ran to 
see. Yes, there it was. She snatched 
it down too quickly; it fell against 
the table and tipped it over. The 
books fell off the table, and one of 
them bumped her goosie knee. 

“Well,” she said, “I am just going 
to sit down here in my red rocking 
chair and rest a while, that’s what. 
From the minute I stepped out of 
bed this morning, things went 
wrong. I burned the toast, I spilled 
the honey, and now all this trouble 
because I broke my teapot!’’ 


Mrs. Goose picked up one of the 
books and opened it.. There was a 
picture of a brown bear, cozily 
sleeping in a den, while the snow fell 
down outside. Under the picture 
she read: “Some animals just make 
themselves comfortable, and sleep 
most of the winter. In the spring, 
they wake.” 

She studied the picture quite a 
while. Finally, she said to herself, 
“What a good idea! I could save 
lots of trouble, if I hibernated. I 
wouldn’t have to hunt for a broom 
to sweep up broken dishes. I’d get 
rid of my friends, too. They are al- 
ways trying to get me to do this or 
that! I wouldn’t have to cook, I 
wouldn’t have to wash. I’d miss all 
the cold weather, too; then, in the 
spring, I’d wake up, fresh and rested. 
I have made up my mind; I am going 
to hibernate!”’ 


Mrs. Squirrel called through the 

window. 

Now Mrs. Goose knew that if she 
was going to hibernate, like a bear 
in the woods, she would need a 
cozy place to sleep in. But surely 
not the old empty bear’s den on the 
High Hill! No one had ever seen a 
bear in it — but Mrs. Goose didn’t 
care; she wouldn’t go there for any- 
thing in the wide world! Suppose a 
bear did come back, to hibernate in 
it? Mrs. Goose just shuddered, 
thinking how awful it would be if he 
should find her there! ‘‘No,” she 
said. “No. I shall find some other 
place for myself.” 

She put on her warmest coat and 
her great goosie galoshes, and tied a 
spotted handkerchief over her head. 
Then she plopped out, and went way 
to the Wild Woods, that cold, dark 
afternoon. 

There was a hollow tree. Would 
that do? No; she tried it, and almost 
got stuck. She had to flutter and 
kick, to get out again. There was a 
dark, deep hole. No. That looked 
dangerous. But wait — here was a 
big, uprooted stump. The roots 
were thick and strong, and made a 
sort of roof. There was a big-enough 


looking place in the earth under it, 
too. It seemed just right! ‘Mrs. 
Goose decided that she would hiber- 
nate there; she crawled in and shut 
her eyes. 

But somehow she didn’t feel very 
sleepy. There was a root sticking 
into the back of her neck. She was a 
bit chilly, too, in spite of her warm 
coat. “It would be better,” she 
thought, “if I went home and got a 
big blanket and a pillow. And may- 
be a basket of cookies, too, for a 
nibble before I start sleeping.” 


It was getting late in the after- 
noon by that time, but she trudged 
home. She got the things, and set- 
tled herself comfortably. There, 
that was better. She ate three 
cookies, and shut her eyes. “I am 
hibernating, I am hibernating,” she 
kept saying to herself. “But how 
shall I know when it’s time to wake 
up? Oh dear, I wish I had brought 
my alarm clock. I had better,” she 
decided, “run home and get it.” 

So again she trudged through the 
Wild Woods way back to her house. 
It was beginning to be thick, gray 
twilight. Mrs. Goose snatched the 
clock off the shelf, and rushed back 
to her hibernating place, through 
the deepening shadows. 


But she had some trouble seeing 
the numbers on the clock’s face. For 
a minute she thought she had better 
go home and get her glasses; but 
she gave the idea up when she no- 
ticed how dark it was getting. When 
did she want to be waked up? In 
the spring, of course. But oh dear — 
there was nothing on the clock that 
said “spring.” Well then, she would 
set it as far ahead and as late as she 
could. Midnight. And when it 
went off, she would just set it for 
midnight again, and keep that up till 
spring came. “It feels like snow,” 
said Mrs. Goose, as she shut her 
eyes and settled her neck into the 
pillow. 

It was just about this time that 
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Mrs. Squirrel went over to Mrs. 
Goose’s house to borrow a 'nch of 
pepper. To her surprise she found 
the front door wide open. Wide 
open — and on such a cold day? 
There was a broken teapot on the 
floor — books scattered — a table 
tipped; and no Mrs. Goose. Good; 
there was Black Cat going by. Mrs. 
Squirrel called through the window 
to please come in, and tell her what 
he thought of all this. 

Black Cat thought it was queer. 
He looked all around, to see if he 
could find some clues; something 
that would tell them why Mrs. 
Goose had left so suddenly. 

“Yes, there go her footprints, 
toward the Wild Woods,” he said. 
“We had better follow them, and 
fast, too,” he added, looking up at 
the sky. “The first snowstorm of the 
year is coming, and that is usually 
quite a big one. See the gray clouds 
piling up.” 

“But why should Mrs. Goose 
want to go to the Wild Woods on 
such a dark day?” asked Mrs. 
Squirrel, scampering to keep up 
with him. 

“Oh, just to look for violets, or 
something like that. You can never 
tell what Mrs. Goose would do. 
But where are these footprints going 
to end? Behind this tree? No, they 
go on. Near the brook? No. But 
look here — they stop right by this 
big uprooted stump...” 

They bent down and stared under 
the roots. 


From the darkness a muffled 
voice said, “Please go away. Why 
have you come to bother me?” 

“What on earth are you doing 
in, like that? Have you lost your 
wits?” 

“My wits are right here with me,” 
Mrs. Goose told him. “I am hiber- 
nating. Like a bear in the woods. A 
spring bear.” 

“Like a winter goose, that’s 
what,” snapped Mrs. Squirrel. ““And 
if you are going to hibernate, you 
can be so much more comfortable in 
your own bed at home. Crawl in and 
sleep all winter if you want to. I’m 
sure that’s a good idea.” 

*‘And come right now,” said Black 
Cat, giving the blanket a yank. For 
there’s going to be a big snow — the 
flakes are beginning to come down, 
already. Crawl out!” 

“All right, all right,” said Mrs. 
Goose, who felt cold without the 
blanket. ‘“‘But I wish my animal 
friends would leave me alone. That’s 
one reason I came here — to be 
alone, and quiet.” 

She carried the basket of cookies, 
Black Cat the blanket, and Mrs. 
Squirrel the pillow. They had 
plodded along a way, when suddenly 
Mrs. Goose cried, “Oh dear, I shall 


have to go back to the hibernating 
place.” 


“But why?” 

“IT forgot my alarm clock — it 
was tucked way in, at the back.” 

“Oh, [ll run back and get it,” 
sighed Black Cat, “‘but, both of you, 


stand close by this tree. The snow is 
so thick now that you might get 
lost.” 

Pretty soon they heard him come 
ticking back through the woods. 
“And now,” he said, “‘the snow is 
too thick! If just you hadn’t for- 
gotten your clock, Mrs. Goose! We 
are going to have a blizzard, that’s 
what, and it is getting so dark and 
snowy that we should be lost in these 
Wild Woods if we tried to goon. We 
had better find a good place, and 
just dig in for a while.” 

“Oh, hibernate?” asked Mrs. 
Goose, hopefully. 

“No. Just keep under cover, till 
the morning comes. Then we can 
see our way.” 

‘‘We might go to the bear’s den,” 
suggested Mrs. Squirrel. 

“No, no,” cried Mrs. Goose, 
shutting her eyes. 

“No one has ever seen a bear in 
these woods,” said Black Cat, “‘but 
don’t worry, Mrs. Goose; we 
couldn’t find our way to the den 
now. I can hardly see my paw be- 
fore my face.” 

“‘And I keep bumping into trees,” 
squeaked Mrs. Squirrel. “Oh dear 
— all this trouble started just be- 
cause Mrs. Goose wanted to hiber- 
nate.” 

“No, it started because I broke 
my teapot,’’ said Mrs. Goose, with 
her bill full of cold, wet snow. But 
she made such a mushy sound that 
they didn’t understand a word she 
said. 


*“What a strange sight!’’ hooted their friend. 
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Black Cat and Mrs. Squirrel made a statue of Mrs. Goose. 


“Here —” said Black Cat sud- 
denly. “Let’s bunch up here, at the 
foot of this big tree, away from the 
storm. We'll sit on the pillow, and 
cover ourselves with the blanket. 
We can’t get home tonight.” 

“And we'll eat some cookies,” 
said Mrs. Goose happily. ‘*Wasn’t 
it sensible of me to bring food?”’ 

No one made any answer to that. 
They ate some cookies, and then 
they were so exhausted that they 
shut their eyes. It was really shel- 
tered under the blanket; sort of like 
a little tent. 

They were dozing off when sud- 
denly there was the sound of loud 
bells, and wild ringing, going on and 
on almost under their very noses. 

“Oh — what on earth is that?” 
squealed Mrs. Squirrel. 

“It must be midnight,” said Mrs. 
Goose, sleepily. “I set the alarm for 


The rain ran down the window 
In streaming brooks and rivers; 
Art and Pete could not play out, — 
They said rain gave them “‘shiv- 


ers!” 


midnight, so I could wake up and 
set it again.” 

“Whatever that means,” 
tered Black Cat. 

Suddenly, through an opening in 
the blanket, they noticed a dim light 
coming toward them. They stuck 
their frightened heads out. “Oh, 
what is that?’ cried Mrs. Goose. 
“A funny figure — carrying a lan- 
tern! That terrible, wild bear back! 
He will smell us! He will find us!”’ 

“Shhhh,” whispered Black Cat. 
“Wild bears don’t carry lanterns. 
Look — it’s Old Lady Owl. All 
done up in a big black overcoat. She 


does look something like a bear.” 

“What a strange sight!” hooted 
their friend. ‘“‘Why are you here? 
I heard a bell — and came out to see 
what was happening.” 


blus- 


“We are lost in the storm,” 
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whizzers!”’ 


mewed Black Cat. “We don’t 
know just where we are.” 

“Just a stone’s throw from my 
warm little tree-house,” she told 
them. “Come and let me make 
you comfortable for the night.” 

The next morning, after breakfast, 
the bright sun came out, and there 
were the woods, all full of beautiful 
white snow and golden light and 
flower-blue shadows. 

Mrs. Goose forgot all about going 
home to hibernate. “I’m going out 
to make snow-animals,” she said. 

For once, they thought she had a 
good idea. Black Cat and Mrs. 
Squirrel made a statue of Mrs. 
Goose, herself. Old Lady Owl built 
a cold white arm-chair and just sat 
and watched. And Mrs. Goose 
made a big white animal; they recog- 
nized it. ‘‘Now,”’ she told them, “‘at 
last, there’s a bear in these woods.” 


So Grandma folded paper — 
Gave each a pair of scissors; 

She drew these animals; they cut — 
And cried, “Oh, boy! They’re 
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Peanuts 


MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 


Peanuts Now that’s a good 
name for an elephant — don’t you 
think so? Well, it is:— Except that 
the little elephant this story is about 
never ate any peanuts — He 
couldn’t — because he was not a 
real elephant at all! No, Peanuts 
was made of wood and plaster and 
his insides were filled with wheels 
and nuts and bolts — gears and 
springs! You see, Peanuts was a 
mechanical elephant who lived in a 
department store window! Each 
morning a man wound Peanuts up 
with a big key -- and all day he 
rolled his trunk up in the air and 
flapped his big ears, and swished his 
short tail back and forth — Outside 
the store window people would stop 
and watch him — children would 
laugh at his antics. Now, you would 
think that Peanuts would be a very 
happy little plaster elephant — but 
he was most unhappy! At night 
when the store was locked up and 
the lights were out and there were 
no people looking at him, his wheels 
end springs stopped too — he was 


just run down! Then he would cry 
and cry and talk to the other things 
in the window: 

“Look at me! A fine plaster ele- 
phant — just like a real one except 
that I can’t eat peanuts — look at 
me! —- Last week they painted me 
blue and hung handkerchiefs all 
over me and next week I heard them 
say that they are going to paint me 
green with yellow stripes — all 
over — and use me to display cur- 
tains. Elephants are gray! If I 
could only get away!’ But alas, 
Peanuts was firmly fastened to a 
base! Poor Peanuts was so ashamed! 
Who ever heard of a green elephant 
or, worse still, an orange elephant 
with purple spots! He wanted to be 
out in the world where he could do 
something to make people happy -- 
just like a real elephant! 

But the weeks went by! The man 
who decorated the windows was al- 
ways painting him red or purple — 
once they even draped him with 
baby clothes! Such a disgrace for an 
elephant! 


Then one day the man looked 
Peanuts over and said, “I think I'll 
paint him lavender — He’ll look so 
cute with the rubbers and galoshes.” 
This was too much for Peanuts. 

“They will not paint me laven- 
der,” he said to himself. He had 
just been wound up, and the wheels 
in his insides began to turn and the 
gears and springs moved — only 
this time they did not go just right 
and he shivered all over and then 
stopped altogether! Poor Peanuts! 
He was broken-hearted! 

“O, Peanuts —- Now what is the 
matter with you. Oh, this old ele- 
phant is no good — Besides — he 
has a crack in his head,” said the 
man who decorated the window. 
“Say, George,” he called to a little 
man who cleaned the store, ““This 
elephant is no good. Get rid of it. 
Throw it out!” 

“What! Junk Peanuts? Why he’s 
been here so long it seems as if he 
was part of the store!” 

“That’s it — He’s been here too 
long,” the window decorator bel- 
lowed. “Just get rid of him right 
now!” 

At that, Peanuts’ poor tired in- 
sides jumped with joy — he was 
going somewhere else! Perhaps this 
place called “Junk” might not be 
bad at all. 

So he was taken out of the window 
and downstairs to the basement 
where there were a lot of plaster 
ladies with broken legs and arms 
and cracked faces. The little old 
man called George looked Peanuts 
over very carefully. Then he picked 
up the telephone. 

“That you, Tony? This is George. 
Say — they’re throwing out that 
little mechanical elephant —- you 
know — the one they used for win- 
dow display. Can you use him? — 
All right — [ll save him for you.” 

And that night a wonderful thing 
happened to Peanuts! 

The man named Tony lifted him 
gently into his truck and took him 
to the park! Then he fixed up his 
insides — only this time he put a 
motor inside — and O Joy — he 
painted him gray! Peanuts rolled up 
his trunk with joy and flapped his 
big ears and waved his tail — he was 
so happy! 

The next day Tony put a red 
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satin blanket with gold fringe on his 
back and a cap with a long tassel on 
his head, and strapped a little seat 
on his back with a top — In India 
where elephants come from they 


call it a Howdah. Next Tony mount- 
ed him on wheels. 

“Peanuts — You're a gooda ele- 
phant,” smiled Tony, as he put the 
“You 


makea me a lotta money, yes? — an’ 


finishing touches on him. 
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— you geeva da keeds lotta fun 
too?” 

Then he wheeled Peanuts out in 
the spring sunshine. There were 
trees and flowers and the park was 
full of laughing children. Tony lifted 
Peanuts on to a truck. He was the 
happiest elephant in the world. 
Tony beamed with pride, then he 
hung up a sign which read: 

“Ride Peanuts, the Elephant — 
10c.”” Soon the children were climb- 


Tommy's Blessings 
YVONNE ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THANKsGIVING was almost 
here. Tommy and Jimmy’s mother 
was busy getting ready for Thanks- 
giving. The groceries had been 
purchased. Their mother was now 
busy making cranberry salad. She 
could make it ahead of time and 
keep it in the refrigerator. This 
year the boys’ grandparents were 
coming to their house. They were 
going to come early in the morning 
so that they could all go to church 
first before they had Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

““You remember the story of the 
Pilgrims and the Indians don’t 
you, Jimmy?” Tommy asked his 
brother. 

“Yes, why?” 

*“You remember how grateful the 
pilgrims were their first Thanks- 


Ir WAS Bob’s birthday, but he 
was not happy. Mother had said 
they would take their lunch to the 
park and now it was raining. Down, 
down came the rain. Splash! Splash! 
It went against the window pane. 

“Oh Mother,” said Bob. “I wish 
it had not rained today.” 

“Maybe it will not rain tomor- 
row,” said his mother. “We will go 


giving. Shouldn’t we be grateful for 
all our blessings?” 

“Yes, we should. I’m grateful 
that we have such wonderful 
parents. They teach us to do right 
and give us as many things as they 
can. They feed us, they clothe us, 
and they keep a roof over our 
heads.” 

“I’m grateful that we have the 
sun, the wind, and the rain as 
nothing could grow without them, 
Jimmy.” 

“T’m glad I have so many friends.” 

“T am, too.” 

“T am glad that we have a church 
that we can go to and don’t have 
to be afraid that we will be put in 
prison for worshiping God.” 

“T am glad that we have birds. I 
like the way they sing.” 


A Happy Birthday 


RUTH BAY KERSEY 


to the park then.” 

“But this is my birthday!” cried 
Bob. “I won’t have another one for 
a whole year.” 

All at once the door bell rang. 
Mother went to the door. A boy 
gave her a box. It had Bob’s name 
on it. Bob opened the box. What do 
you think he found? It was a toy 
boat painted red and blue and had 


ing up on Peanuts’ back sitting in 
the little seat. Tony pulled a han- 
dle and round the track they would 
go — Peanuts gaily rolled his trunk 
up in the air and waving his big 
ears and swishing his tail — at last 
Peanuts was happy. 

So ends the story of a gay little 
plaster elephant named Peanuts, 
who only wanted more than any- 
thing else — to make girls and boys 
happy! 


“Yes, and they also eat many 
insects which would destroy much 
food if the birds did not eat so 
many of them.” 

“I’m glad we have all the animals, 
Some we play with. Some we look 
at. Some we eat.” 

“T like fish, too.” 


“God sure helps our parents take 
care of us. Just think if He hadn’t 
given us this wonderful earth to live 
on.” 


“I’m grateful for summer, fall, 
winter, and spring as each season 
gives us not only different kind of 
weather but different things to do.” 


“I’m grateful that we live inthe 
U. S. A. The best land in the 
world.” 

“We were lucky to be born in this 
country, Tommy.” 


“We sure were. I see you are just 
as grateful as I am. Let’s count our 
blessings every year. Now I know 
why I am so happy.” 

(Class count their blessings.) 


white sails. There was a card in the 
box, too. It said, ““A happy birthday 
to Bob from Uncle Jim.” 

Bob asked, “May I take it out- 
doors and let it sail on the water?” 

“Yes,” said his mother. ““But be 
sure to put on your rain coat and 
your rubbers.”’ 

“Oh Mother!” said Bob. “This is 
a happy birthday after all.” 

Classroom Activities 

1. Draw a picture of Bob. Draw a 
raincoat on him. Color it brown. 
2. What was in the box? Draw a 
picture of it. Color it red and blue. 
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Primates -- 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Pongo and the Marmoset 


Tue squirrel monkey was chilly. 
It curled itself about Jimmie’s neck, 
as the zoo keeper’s son stroked its 
creamy fur. 

“It’s a marmoset,” Jim’s father 
told him. “It comes from a hot 
country.” 

This smallest of the monkeys 
chirped and whistled almost like a 
bird. It wasn’t as large as a gray 
squirrel; it was only eight inches 
long, even now that it was grown. 
Its serious face looked almost like 
the face of a tiny old man. 

When Jim’s father found the 
marmoset, down in South America, 
its mother had been caught, and the 
little father marmoset was carrying 
the other twin to a safer tree. 
Before. he could come back for this 
little fellow, the zoo men had 
scooped it up in a butterfly net. 
The baby’s face was smeared with 
bird’s egg. 


No sooner did Jim set it down 
than it began chasing a cockroach. 
People South of the Border often 
keep a marmoset just to rid the 
place of roaches. 

The first cage Jim’s father visited 
was that of Pongo, the black gorilla. 
Pongo was far from handsome, with 
his flat nose and low brow. Stiff 
reddish hair rose to a peak on the 
top of his head, and his feet were 
enormous. This largest of the apes 
must have weighed 600 pounds, 
though he was only five feet four. 
Pongo cooed with pleasure when he 
saw his bananas coming. 

When Jim peered up at the hairy 
monster, it was hard to realize that 
both Pongo and the little marmoset 
were Primates — “high-ranking”’ is 
what the word really means. But 
that’s what apes and monkeys are, 
and people, too. What’s more, 
Primates have better brains than 


GORILLA 


MARMOSET 
SQUIRREL MONKEY 


any other living creature. Of course 
people have far better brains than 
even the most intelligent ape. (The 
chimpanzee is the ape thought to 
have brains most like ours). But 
gorillas are pretty smart, too. Which 
meant that Pongo had a pretty good 
head on his shoulders, even if he was 
a low-brow. 

If he had grown up in the moun- 
tain forests of West Africa, where 
he was born, Pongo would likely 
never have been caught alive. But 
he had been captured when he was 
no more than weaned. First the 
circus had him, then the circus 
gave him to the zoo. 

There in the African jungle, 
where the gorillas lived, there were 
terrible thunder storms in the rainy 
season. But when the dry season 
came, flowers blossomed, birds sang, 
and the leaves turned red. Butter- 
flies spread gay wings, and, in time, 
fruit ripened. And after the morning 
mists had lifted, the sun shone hot. 
It was there that Pongo’s mother 
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had built her nest. First she bent 
the tops of an armful of saplings 
together, tying them with vines. 
She tied a real granny knot, too, 
with her clever fingers. They'd eat 
all the fruit and bamboo tips around 
that place. Then they'd move on to 
a new place, for gorillas are nomads, 
and never stay long in one spot. 
Then she’d weave a new nest for 
Pongo. 

But Old Man Gorilla never left 
the ground. He spent the nights 
leaning against the foot of the nest- 
tree where his family slept. Once 
when a family of hungry lions crept 
too near, he rose to his hind legs 
and roared till the forest trembled. 
Beating his chest with his fists, he 


Bitty Coon crawled up to his 
doorway in the old hollow oak and 
looked out over the pastureland. 
It was twilight. Billy had been 
sleeping all day and now he was 
hungry. He sriffed the evening air 
softly. 

Billy turned his big, black eyes in 
the direction of the woodland pond. 
He was a young coon, one of a 
family of six, and he had been the 
last one to leave the home on the 
farther side of the pastureland — 
the old hollow tree where he and his 
brothers and sisters had spent their 
babyhood. Late in the autumn he 
had found this old hollow oak, and 
had made himself a comfortable bed, 
curled up, and gone to sleep. 

What a cozy home it was! Al- 
though Old North Wind had howled 
and shrieked and blown the cold 
snow across the pastureland, Billy 
had been as sung and as warm as 
could be. 

Occasionally, during the long, 
cold winter, when a golden sunbeam 
had entered his open coorway and 
touched his pointed nose, the little 
coon had wakened. He had yawned 
end crawled to his doorway to peep 


struck out at the nearest lion like a 
prize fighter. And when that lion 
got it on the nose, it decided it was 
not interested in gorillas. 

Old Man Gorilla helped Mother 
Gorilla bring up Pongo in the way 
he should go; and the time the baby 
slid to the ground and started to 
run away, Father spanked him till 
he cried. For the dark forest floor 
was full of dangers for a_ baby 
gorilla. There were great snakes, 
and sometimes near the river a 
crocodile would lie in wait with 


hungry jaws. The only safe thing 
for a young gorilla was to stay at 
least as high as the first branches 
of the orchard-height trees. 

Even there, Mother had to watch 


The Mysterious Mocker 


B. F. BISHOP 


out. But after a moment he had 
always curled up and gone to sleep 
again. 

But now it was spring and Billy 
was hungry most of the time. The 
little fellow had not had one good 
meal since he had wakened from his 
winter’s sleep. The reason for this 
was that he was afraid to go hunting. 
He had learned that the lovely 
pastureland, where he had felt so 
safe, was the home of the Mysterious 
Mocker. 

Now, what the Mysterious 
Moecker was, Billy didn’t know. 
And because he didn’t know, he was 
afraid. Was it something that ate 
little coons and other little animals 
and birds? Perhaps it was. 

All was quiet in the pastureland 
now, and the little fellow felt that 
he must have some supper. Rather 
fearfully, he scrambled down the 
old tree-trunk and started down the 
narrow, winding path that led to 
the pond. Anxiously he peered 
ahead. All was quiet. He could see 
nothing to be afraid of. 

Suddenly he heard a rustling in 
the bushes. Billy stopped. He stood 
quietly, trembling and _ shivering. 
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to see that no yellow leopard, with 
his black spots, came too near. And 
she had to be ready to grab Pongo 
and race for it if a python began 
sliding up their tree trunk. Her 


long arms were strong, though, and 
she could run along the branches 
mighty fast, holding on to the 
branches above her head. Gorillas, 
like all apes, have hands and feet 


just right for climbing and grasping 


the branches. They can balance on 
high branches, even though they 
have no tails, and their eyes are 
keen. There are more ways than 
one in which Primates deserve the 
name ‘‘chief” among animals. 


Should he turn and run back to his 
hollow tree? He peered in the direc- 
tion of the sound. 

Then Billy must have laughed a 
coon laugh. There in the middle of a 
patch of pink Mayflowers was Mr. 
Chewink, scratching the leaves this 
way and that. The little coon was 
so relieved that he stceod for a few 
moments and watched the little 
black and brown bird who was 
making so much noice getting his 
supper. Sometimes he would hop 
into the air and then scratch with 
both feet. The insects and seeds 
he uncovered made a good. meal. 
Billy knew that Mrs. Chewink must 
be near by, sitting on her nest of 
twigs and grasses ——- a nest so well- 
hidden that it would be hard to find. 
The hungry little animal decided 
that he would not try to find it. 
Three or four little eggs would not 
satisfy his appetite. He must have 
a big trout. So he passed on down 
the path. 

He had not gone far before his 
short, erect ears caught another 
sound. Quickly he left the path 
and crouched right in the middle of 
a patch of yellow violets. The fact. 


Way 
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that he was crushing the beautiful 
blossoms, did not seem to bother 
him at all. He was interested only 
in the peculiar noise. 

Billy was a brave little coon, and 
had never been afraid of anything 
in the pasture. But because he did 
not know what the Mysterious 
Mocker looked like or what kind of 
a noise he might make, he was 
troubled. He must be careful until 
he found out more about this 
strange being. 

The noise which had frightened 
him began again. This time it 
sounded more familiar. Billy crept 
softly through the underbrush, his 
big beady eyes keeping close watch. 
And, yes, there was Mr. Porcupine 
gnawing an old board which Farmer 
John had dropped. 

“Ah,” thought Billy, “Mr. Porcu- 
pine has found salt in that old 
board. A queer supper, I think.” 
So saying the little coon passed on 
toward the pond. 

The path was muddier, the weeds 
were taller, the cattails were thicker 
as he neared the woodland pool. 
He walked along slowly, trying to 
forget his fears. 

Suddenly he heard, in the path 
behind him, the sound of heavy 
footsteps. Billy started to run, then 
stopped. He leaped aside into the 
underbrush and hid behind a vine- 
covered rock. Then he saw, coming 
along the path, with a French horn 
in his hand, the Nature Man. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS! 


Working and playing Americans, 
Enjoying peaceful days and nights, 


Oh, Freedom of Speech, 
Worth the shedding of blood and tears — 

“Give me liberty or give me death!” 

Henry’s words thrill us through the years. 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR! Knowing that our laws 
Protect and defend all our rights — 


Billy Coon knew the Nature Man, 
and he was not afraid of him — at 
least, not very much afraid. One 
never knew what the man might do, 
but he had never been known to 
hurt any of the little wild folk. 
However, Billy decided to watch 
him. 

They were not far from the pond 
now, and the Nature Man stopped 
and sat down on a moss-covered 
rock. Raising the horn to his lips, 
he played a strain of sweet music. 
He stopped. There was a moment of 
perfect stillness. Then from the 
wooded hillside beyond the pond, 
came a multitude of fairy echoes, 
sweet, silvery, as if all the little 
horns in fairyland were sending out 
their sweetest notes. 

As the woods grew silent again, 
the man again lifted the horn to his 
lips. But another music-maker was 
ahead of him. On a spruce bough, 
not far away, sat a wood thrush. 
Into the stillness he sent his sweet 
evening song. As the last note of the 
song died away, the wooded hill 
sent forth silvery echoes — so 
sweet, so clear -— until it seemed 
that the woods must be filled with 
sweet-voiced thrushes. The Nature 
Man sat entranced. 

And then, back in the spruces, 
the whip-poor-will’s sweet call came 
across the evening air so many times 
that the echo did not wait for him 
to finish, and so the bird and the 


Thanksgiving Day 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


FREEDOM FROM WANT! 
Help for body, for mind and for soul; 
Feeling that Uncle Sam really cares 
For all those under his control. 


FREEDOM OF WORSHIP! 
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echo were singing the sweetest due 
ever heard in the woodlands. 

When the duet was ended, a 
nighthawk flying overhead, startled 
the listeners with his sharp, harsh 
cry. The next moment, this, too, 
was echoed from the hillside. 

From somewhere in the distance, 
came the clear, sweet song of the 
vesper sparrow. Very faintly the 
echoed notes came to the ears of 
the man. 

And then, like a silver bell, came 
the evening song of Wilson’s Thrush. 
As the last of these beautiful notes 
rang through the balmy air, the old 
pastureland grew quiet. For a few 
moments the Nature Man sat listen- 
ing, hoping that the little echoe- 
fairies might pipe one more sweet 
song from the woody hillside. But 
the little singers had tucked their 
heads under their wings and gone 
to sleep. 

It was getting quite dark now 
and the man, with a sigh of regret, 
rose to go. ““Good-night, you sweet 
Mocker,” he said softly, as he 
started down the path. 


As the last sound of his footsteps 
died away, Billy came from his 
hiding place and hurried to the 
pond. He had found out all about 
the Mysterious Mocker, and had 
decided that it was nothing to be 
afraid of. So, forgetting all his fears, 
he hurried to the pond, and in less 
than five minutes was eating his 
supper of speckled trout. 


The right to receive 


What magic words! 


The most priceless gift of our land! 
Thank You, dear God, on Your Holiday, 
For Your Great Ideals we'll stand! 


Animals 


W nen boys and girls or adults 
need a certain tool, they either have 
to make it, or go to a store and buy 
it. Now, one of the most interesting 
things about wild creatures is the 
fact that Nature gives them perfect 
tools to use in their natural sur- 
roundings. 


Probably every child knows that 
frogs and ducks have webbed feet 
which they use as paddles when they 
swim. You may even know that 
most water-birds also have webbed- 
toes, but are you aware that there 
are several fur-covered animals with 
two or four webbed feet? 

As soon as you discover that an 
animal has webbed-toes, you may 
be sure that he spends a great deal 
of time in the water. Seals, man- 
dates, sea-lions and a few other 
animals who practically live in the 
water, except for moments when 
they bask on some beach, are given 
flippers instead of feet. 

Today we will talk about animals 
who possess webbed toes. 

The Beaver is Nature’s dam 
builder. He is a very clever worker. 
In certain locations man cannot 
beat a colony of beavers at dam 
building. Occasionally they make 
dams where people do not want 
them, but these industrious animals 
are really most useful to man, as 
many of their dams prevent the 
rich top-soil from being washed 
downstream. 

Beavers spend a large portion of 
their lives in, and under water, 
therefore Nature has equipped them 
with strong webbed hind feet, water- 
shedding fur, made so by the oil 
that comes from glands near the 
tail, and valves in their ears and 
noses, so that they may be closed 
when the beavers dive. 

The beaver lodge is surrounded 
by water. Its top looks like a dome- 
shaped mound of sticks and mud, 
but the room inside is warm and 
dry, as it is built above water level. 
The beavers enter this odd house 
by under-water tunnel 


l. DYER KUENSTLER 
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The Dam Builder 


entrances. 

When winter comes they give 
their homes an extra coating of mud 
which freezes over and makes them 
firmer. 

The pictured beaver is using one 
of his front paws for a hand while 
he cuts off a branch to add to the 
mud-wall of his dam. 

Muskrats are found in marshes, 
streams and at the edge of certain 
lakes. Their homes are similar to 
the Beavers’, but because they are 
built of waterplants that they like 
to eat, such as cat-tails and water- 
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with Webbed-F'eet 


lily roots, mixed with mud, they are 
not so permanent. During winter, 
when food is scarce, muskrats often 
nibble portions of their houses. 

Many muskrats have two homes, 
the round one in the water, and 
a burrow-like den under the bank 
of some stream. 

To fit the muskrat for his water 
life, he has been given thick water- 
shedding fur, webbed hind feet, and 
a rat-like tail flattened vertically 
which he uses for a rudder when he 
swims. 

The Otter is another well-known 


The Muskrat thinks he is some relation to the Beaver 
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water animal. Those of you who 
have been fortunate enough to visit 
a zoo, may have watched the otters 
at play. They love to follow each 
other down their steep slide into 
the water at the bottom. 

In their wild state, near their 
homes, you will find similar slides. 
In summer they are made of mud, 
and in winter they consist of snow, 
covered by a coating of ice. 

The otter digs his den in the banks 
of streams and lakes. As his food 
consists mostly of fish, he has 
become an expert swimmer. On 
land he moves about somewhat 
awkwardly, for his long slender body 
is designed for swimming. 

You are right! The otter has 
webbed feet! 

Mrs. Platypus from Australia is 
one of the strangest animals in the 
world. She lays eggs, one or two at a 
time, and rears her babies in her 
warm pouch. Her roundish head has 
no visible external ears, and instead 
of a mouth, she possesses something 
that resembles the bill of a duck. 

Added to this she has webbed 
feet, but they too are different! 
Mrs. Platypus digs in the mud to 
find her food. She also digs out a 
home in some river bank, where she 
sleeps during the day. To do all this 
digging easily and well, Nature has 
provided her front paws with strong 
claws. When she feels like digging, 
the webbed portion folds back and 
exposes the claws, but the instant 
this work is finished, down slides 
the webbed-skin over the claws, 
and the front paws become useful 
paddles. 

Possibly you have never seen a 
platypus for there are very few in 
captivity. The two at Bronx Zoo, 
New York, are so fond of worms 
that an earth-worm farm has been 


The rain is gently tapping on the window pane, 
It is just a little warning of the days ahead, 

It’s soothing to the soul, this patter of the rain; 
It is the autumn chill that will put the flowers to bed. And the flaming autumn fireside is a treat. 


A young Otter about to take-off 


This Frog swimming under water 
has one of his webbed-hind-feet 
open and the other relaxed. 


The Platypus has a long shapeless body covered with soft water-shedding fur 


started in the cellar of the lion-house. 

The keepers recently announced 
that besides crayfish and egg cus- 
tard, it takes about 25,000 earth- 
worms to feed these odd creatures a 
month. 


Autumn on the F'arm 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The crops are gathered now, the corn shocks stand in rows 
With large round golden pumpkins glowing at their feet; 
The chores are finished earlier, the farmer seeks repose 


At feeding time the food is 
placed underwater, where the Platy- 
puses seize it, then they return to 
the surface and grind it up and 
swallow it. 
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Poetry Corner 


Mary Ann 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The Pilgrims 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


We love to hear the story 
Of how the Pilgrim band 
Braved many bitter hardships 
To settle in this land. 


But we must not forget that they 
Would never have succeeded 
Had not the Red Men helped them 
out 
When food was badly needed. 


So when Thanksgiving Day each 
year 
We tell the Pilgrim story 
Let us make sure the Indians too 
Receive their share of glory. 


In November 
CLARA G. CORNELL 
The trees are entirely stripped of 
their leaves; 
The birds have sought homes far 
away; 
The flowers have vanished; 
grass has turned brown; 
The sky day by day’s a dull gray. 


the 


No longer are crickets and katydids 
heard; 
The flies and the bees too have 
fled. 
The world out of doors is quite 
empty and still 
As though waiting for something 
with dread. 


It’s waiting the sting of the winter’s 
cold breath. 
It shivers with fear of the blast, 
But when winter does come and 
blusters a bit 
The world’s early dread is soon 
past. 


My Diary 
EDNA HAMILTON 


Oh, I love to keep my diary 
And write down the things I do, 
But I never write the bad things 
For reading them would make m* 
blue! 


A little girl named Mary Ann 

Lives in the big white house next 
door, 

And when she comes to play with me 


She leaves my toys all over the floor.’ 


But whenever I go to her house 
And play with her dolls and toys 
I put them back upon the shelves... 
And I never make a bit of noise. 


But when she comes to my house, 
She is rude and impolite, 

Mary Ann is very naughty 

(But I pray for her each night.) 


Ch, I've a Raincoat 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I have some rubbers 
Snug and stout 

That keep the mud 
And water out! 


And I’ve a raincoat 
Snug and slick 

That makes the water 
Slide off quick! 


I never mind 

The mud and rain; 
The reason why 

Is very plain! 


Farmer's Helper 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Harvest-time is over, 
Garden-time is past; 

Now the farmer’s scarecrow 
Is alone at last. 


Worked so well all summer; 
Helping every day; 

Now with black wings flapping, 
Crows a visit pay! 
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At Dawn 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


At dawn I walked 
Beside a stream 

To see the silver 
Water gleam. 


I saw a fairy 
Bend and look 

At her reflection 
In the brook. 


I gazed until 
The sun came up, 
Then, there she stood — 
A buttercup! 


My Magic Key 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I have a truly magic key 
That opens wide the doors 

Of countless books and lets me meet 
Folks never met before. 


No genie gave me my fine key. 
Oh, No! ’twas gained this way — 
By learning how to spell and read 
In school day after day. 


Now when I get a choice new book 
I’m glad as I can be 

That I have learned to read so well 
That I’ve a magic key. 


Because the pleasure that I get 
In reading each new book 
Much more than pays for all the 
work 
That gaining my key took. 


Little Boy and the Star 


SHEILA STINSON 


I saw a little star tonight 
High in the dark blue sky; 
And this is what it did to me, 
It winked its little eye. 


As if to say, “if you could come 

Up here to live with me, 

Or I could come down there to you 
How happy we could be.”’ 


But since we can’t do this I think 

The best that we can do 

Is just to say, “goodnight, sleep 
tight; 

Is that what you think too?” 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Seatwork In Second Grade 


1 find the workbooks that accom- 
pany most of the Basic Readers are 
very helpful. However, if a teacher 
uses them as “busywork”’ instead of 
“‘studywork,” practically all their 
usefulness is wasted. Ordinarily, I 
use them once a day. I pass them 
out several minutes before the close 
of the morning Reading Class. I 
explain the page or pages, going 
over them very carefully. New types 
of work are placed on the board. 
Any questions are either answered 
by pupils or the teacher. They take 
their workbooks to their desks, but 
the work is not done until their 
afternoon seatwork or study period. 

In this way the work is familiar to 
them, but they actually do silent 
reading and follow directions. The 
children understand their assign- 
ment, so there is a minimum of 
questions, eliminating a great deal 
of confusion and mischief. The child 
learns to become responsible for a 
given assignment, and the teacher 
can give her maximum attention to 
the reading group coming forward to 
their class. 

A teacher misses a “Golden Op- 
portunity” if she fails to check the 
workbook every day. As she checks 
the workbook she will find how fast 
her pupil is progressing, where the 
work is difficult and where it is 
easy. It is proof to the child that 
she is really interested in his prog- 


ress. 
— LULU BIERMAN 


Newspaper Stories 

Newspapers contain new items of 
interest to everyone. Our class 
made a booklet of newspaper stories. 
When they were completed, they 
were all really good. containing 
stories of people in other lands, of 
new inventions of what famous 
people are doing. Many of the 
booklets contained pictures clipped 
from the papers. For the outside 


cover, they cut black letters, ‘“‘news- 
paper stories.” 


—- HELEN C. LARGE 


Colored Chalk for Honors 

Whenever I wish to give a child 
special credit for some accomplish- 
ment, I let him choose a piece of 
colored chalk from a box and write 
his name on the board in color. It is 
surprising how highly the youngsters 
value this privilege. I raised the 
whole room’s spelling average by 
keeping such an honor roll. Each 
week, all who received 100 in spell- 
ing were allowed to write their 
names in the color of their choice. 
The idea could be adapted to any 


other subject. 
— MINNIE R. STEWARD 


Second Grade Phrase Drill 
I put the phrases on the board if 
the children do not need much drill 


on them. If they need much drill, I 
hectograph lists of the phrases and 
the children read from these lists. 
At the end of the day, they take the 
lists home to study. 

The children come to the front of 
the room in groups of eight or ten, 
one group at a time. They stand in 
line. The first child in line reads the 
first phrase, if he can. If he can not, 
the second child tries. If he reads it 
correctly, he goes above Child One. 
Then Child Three reads phrase two 
and so on. Whenever a child misses 
a phrase, each child in turn tries to 
read it until some child reads it cor- 
rectly. This child goes above the 
first child who missed it. The child 
who is at the head of the line when 
the time for drill is up, has a star put 
by his name on the blackboard. All 
the names are on the board, and the 
children are numbered in order 
when the game is over. The second 
child in line will be number one to- 
morrow. The child who got the star 
today will go to the foot of the line 
tomorrow and try to work up the 
line toward another star. 

Five white stars are replaced by a 
“gold”’ star. 


— ZILLA 


A Freedom Train for Health 


Tell your pupils about the great 
train that went all over our country 
and carried good things to be sent to 
the poor people of other lands. Sug- 
gest making a train. A good lesson 
for drawing. This is to be their good 
health train. Choose the best draw- 
ing of the engine to be put upon the 
blackboard. Then choose the best 
cars to follow the engine. Now have 
a good health slogan printed beneath 
each car. Add one each day to stress 
it better. The slogans are many: 
Go to Bed Early, Drink Milk, Eat 
Fruit, Breathe Deep, Keep Clean, 


Brush Your Teeth. 
-- CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


A Safety Brownie Slogan: 
Cross Streets Only At Corners 
(Page 36) 

The Safety Brownie has a wise 
slogan for little folks as well as 
grown-ups to always remember. His 
slogan is “Cross streets only at 
corners.” The motorist is prepared 
to watch for you at corners but 
cannot see you when you dart into 
the street from between parked cars 
until you are right before him. 

The corners at busy intersections 
are equipped either with stop and 
go lights or a policeman for your 
protection. 


COLOR THE POSTER: 

Color the Safety Brownie’s cap, 
gloves and shoes a bright red. His 
suit a dark green and yellow shirt 
and button at throat. His hair is 
yellow. Color the footsteps dark 
red and outline the slogan with 
your red crayon. Leave the side- 
walks white but color the rest of the 
poster space with a yellow ochre 
or light brown tone. 


Our Writers’ Group 
Motion Picture, Radio, Juvenile 
Writing Plan including Adapting: 


Analyzing: Health Units. 
Mae Taylor Krouse, Director, 
2213 W. Tioga, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
$3.00 monthly 
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Sammy Squirrel Stores Nuts 
(Page 37) 

Color Sammy Squirrel a reddish 
brown. Color the ground green and 
the sky a light blue. Color the cap, 
wheel barrow and nuts as directed 
on poster page. Then following 
numbers match and paste the three 
parts onto the poster. Cut out the 
poster and mount on a red _ back- 
ground paper leaving a narrow 
margin of the red showing all the 
way around the colored poster. 
This page may be traced over to 
another paper before coloring and 
cutting if desired. 


November Calendar 
(Page 3) 

Paint the sky light blue, the grass 
green. 

Leave the turkey white except 
the red wattles, orange feet and bill. 

If the children are old enough 
light violet shadows may be added 
on the lower breast and tail. 

November Poster: Sicily 
(Page 39) 

All flesh is light brown. Baskets 
are brown and the donkey gray. 
One boy wears blue, one red. Saddle 
blankets are dull orange. 

Dress the woman in dull blue 
with orange scarf. 

Pottery may be yellow. 


Stencil With Crayons 
(Page 43) 

Notice how the stencil has ample 
space at sides and bottom for hold- 
ing it in place while working. 

Use the decorated paper for a 
booklet cover. Bind with any type 
of simple stitching. Before fasten- 
ing the cover and inside pages 
together, we suggest pasting them 
together along a narrow strip on 
the left-hand edge. 

The binding illustrated is simple 
and durable. All drawings except 
F and G show the top of the booklet. 
In this case there were an even num- 
ber of holes for the binding. 

Sew through first hole at the top. 
Leave at least three inches of string 
(thin string or heavy embroidery 
cotton) for an end to finish with — 1. 
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Bring string over the top and into 
hole one again — 2. Now bring it 
around back and into hole one 
again. This finishes stitch — 3. 

The needle now passes up through 
the second hole, around the back 
and up through hole two again to 
make stitch — 4. With each vertical 
stitch, either on the front or back of 
the book, you make one stitch 
around the back of the book. 


Stitch — 8 shows the last to go 
around the back of the book when 
you have arrived at the bottom of 
the book. Now add stitch — 9 
around the bottom, and from here 
on it is a matter of directing your 
sewing upward, filling in all the 
missing stitches. 

11 — shows the end of your 
string. Now fasten both ends so 
they will not show. 11 — is fastened 
just as — 1, which we have illustrat- 
ed below. Run the end of the string 
through the needle. Pass the string 
under stitch — 2 to make it secure. 
Apply a little paste to string at area 
shown. Direct needle through hole 
toward back of book so string will 
emerge from between the pages. 
Draw it quite tightly. Cut it off 
closely. 

If you ever have occasion to use 
the large dime store scrap books, 
re-bind them in this manner before 
using them. If the thickness of the 
book does not permit a needle to 
pass through the pages easily, punch 
holes with a hammer and nail. 


College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper Elementary Grades. Children's demon 
stration school and observation center. On 
Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near lake. Be- 
ginning classes and specially designed courses for 
teachers and college graduates. Fall, Midyear 
and Summer terms. 

Write for Catalog Box 912P 
K. Richard K. Johnson, Ph.D., President 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


“‘Everything’s changing all 
the time so what’s the use of 
learnin’ a lotta things today 
when maybe by tomorrow 
they won’t even be true.”’ 


Read all about it in the One 
Dollar pocket-sized edition of 


THIS HERE 1-Q 


By Florence Piper Tuttle 


A book dedicated not to those who hatched 
up the idea, but to those who ran away 
with it. 


Illustrated by Lucy Doane, Published by 
Tuttle Teacher Service, 11 Beach Road., 
Lynn, Mass. 


(No stamps, please) Postage prepaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 

RIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
Kindergarten and Primary Teachers we need you for the Best Pay- 
ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


Free 
Enroll. 

Est. 

1906 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 
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Plasteline Comes in 
Artistic Colors 


456] Cream 

456B Gray Green 

456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
456M Bronze Green 
456K Clay Color 

456R Blue 

456C Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, $0.45 


456Z Assorted, four colors, 

lb. each, Cream, Terra 

Cotta, Bronze Green, and 
Dark Brown, $0.50 


The perfect medium for 
modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
so popular. 


SY’ Ll MIMS 


MARK 


With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 
LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 
of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that the models 


may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over — just put the clay away in its box — no cleaning of 
hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 
again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield, Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 


Zor Holiday Projects 


Ouer 1200 Ideas Gor Al Grades 7 to § 


With a Teacher’s Manual for Each Grade 


Each book has 36 pages, eight of them in color, pro- 
viding a year long program of practical, stimulating art 
instruction right at your finger-tips. All projects are 
practicable with the ordinary equipment — crayons, paints 
and papers — common to every school. 


The lessons follow seasonal .interests beginning with 
September, 


With Special Projects and Posters for 


- Thanksgiving - Christmas 
and Patriotic February Observances 


Valentine,” Easter, May Baskets, and other special oc- 


casions, all correlated logically to any system of art 
instruction. 
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All lessons and projects are explained and clarified in i 
A RB : the Teacher’s Manual, enabling any teacher to plan and i 
\ oH) put into practice a successful art program for the school % 
year,\ even though she is without previous art training. 
ze Where a supervised program is in effect, the Books pro- 
vide excellent supplemental material. f 
SAR Send 75c for a Student’s book and Teacher’s if 
— Manual for the Grade you teach, and have a com- i 


Dutch Posters (Book 4) Designs (Book 8) prehensive and effective Art program for your 
classroom. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 811 S. Wabash Avenue 
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(Book 1) Peep Show (Book 5) 
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